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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


JOURNALS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF 
THOMAS SEDGWICK WHALLEY, D.D. 
Edited, with a Memoir and Illustrative Notes, 
by the Rev. Hitt Wicxuam, M.A. In Two 
Vols. Large 8vo. London: Richard Bentley. 
1863. 

[FIRST NOTICE. ] 


R. T. S. WHALLEY was son of the 
Master of Peterhouse, who suc- 
ceeded Bentley at Cambridge as Regius 
Professor of Divinity in 1742. The family 


had given the world a Regicide in the | 


well-known General Whalley, who was 
a first cousin of Cromwell. Born in 
1746, Whalley lost his father at two 
years old, and was brought up, with his 
five brothers and sisters, by an excellent 
and intelligent mother, who lived to ninety- 
six. Educated at Charter-house and Cam- 
bridge, Thomas Whalley took holy orders 
—apparently with no special vocation—and 
was presented by the bishop of Ely to the 
rectory of Hagworthingham in the Fens, 
with what the editor calls ‘‘ the singular pro- 
viso’’ that he was not to reside in it, as the 
air was fatal to any but a native. He held 
this preferment for more than half-a-century ; 
a curate—a native, we presume—did the 
duty ; and a year or two before his death, 
the incumbent ‘“ wishing to confer some 
lasting benefit on the parish’”’—and uneasy, 
perhaps, at the thought of his half-century 
of income appropriated, and duty vica- 
riously done—built a commodious parson- 
age-house. He married in 1774 a Miss 
Jones, heiress of Langford Court, in Somer- 
setshire, of a hospitable stock (the famous 
old drinking-song, ‘‘A bumper, Squire 
Jones!’’ was written of one of her ancestors), 
purchased one of the handsomest houses in 
Bath, and settled there a few years after 
Gainsborough had left that most fashion- 
able watering-place for London, when the 
Bath-Easton Vase was in all its glory, while 
Christopher Anstey was still the leading 
local celebrity, on the strength of his ‘‘ New 
Bath Guide,” and as Mrs. Siddons was on 
the eve of taking flight for London on her 
second and successful metropolitan venture. 
We know the Bath of that day best from 
Miss Burney’s inimitable diary. One of 
the figures in that gallery—the richest in 
living portraits of all the books of the last 
century after Boswell’s ‘‘ Johnson’’—is the 
Rey. Thomas Whalley, ‘‘ a young man who 
has a house on the crescent, and is one of 
the best supporters of Lady Miller’s Vase 
at Bath-Easton. He is immensely tall, thin, 
and handsome—but affected; delicate and 
sentimentally pathetic; and his conver- 
sation about his own ‘feelings,’ about 
‘amiable motives,’ and about the wind, 
which, ‘ at the Crescent,’ he said in a tone 
of dying horror, ‘ blew in a manner really 
frightful.’”’ F 

The reverend editor of these volumes 
considers Miss Burney conceited, and seldom 
mentions her without a fling. But she has 
helped us, in these few. lines, to a more 
vivid picture of the living Whalley than 
we can get from these two ponderous 
volumes. It is quite natural that the Rev. 
Hill Wickham should dislike so keen and 
caustic an observer as Miss Burney. There 
is a simple self-complacency about his own 
part of the book, coupled with an insensi- 
bility to dulness and a tolerance of tedious- 
ness and sentimental rhodomontade, which 
sufficiently explain the antipathy. Dr. 
Whalley lived in the very eréme dela créme 











of Bath society—then the most ambitious, 


and probably the best, out of London. 
Besides Lady Miller, of Bath-Easton cele-_ 


brity, and the contributors to her Vase, the 
most conspicuous of the Doctor’s Bath 
acquaintances and correspondents are Mrs. 
Thrale—in her second stage as Mrs. Piozzi, 
—and Mrs. Siddons. He seems to have been 
a warm-hearted man, with all his affecta- 
tion and sentimentality, and a very fast 
friend, so that most of his friendships 
were life-long ones. Of all his friends and 
correspondents none is so voluminous, so 
varm in her expressions, so high-senti- 
mental, and so generally unreadable as 
that deepest-dyed of all ‘blues,’ past, 
present, or to come, Miss Anna Seward, to 
whose huge rubbish-heap of correspond- 
ence (*) Mr. Wickham has added far too 
largely by this publication. He owed his 
introduction to her to a poem of his, 
‘““Edwy and Edilda’’ (now gone to the 
trunkmakers), which the lady buttered with 
the thickest and greasiest praise. Mr. Whalley 
was a most hospitable man, who loved to do 
things inthe grand style, and habitually 
outran the constable. In 1784 it was 


found necessary to retrench; and for some | 


years Mr. Whalley und his wife resided on 
the Continent, in Belgium, France, Savoy, 
and Italy. He saw, and was distinguished 


by, Marie Antoinette, in the short splendour | 


of her opening reign; he made friends 
among the Savoyard nobility, one of whom, 
Count Galateri, received the editor of these 
volumes fifty years later as governor of 
Alessandria; he made excursions among the 
magnificent mountain-scenery of Savoy; 
at Florence he was one of the English 


Della Cruscans, so mercilessly satirized by | 


Gifford (a resurrection of the Bath-Easton 


Vase, but out of season, like most re- | 


vivals); and saw something of Lavater 
at Zurich. 
journals (addressed to his wife) of three 
of his excursions in Savoy and France— 
probably the most wonderful specimens ever 
printed of the high-flying sentimental style. 
Take this as a specimen :— 

It is always a pleasure to retrace scenes that 


presented varied beauties, and hours that were 
gilded by the sunshine of friendly and social 


converse. Rarely do they glide before us unmixed | 


with care, and, when they have done so, are too 
precious to be buried in oblivion. If duly prized, 
they multiply their charms; their first enjoyment 
is lively, and, if it is rendered less poignant, it 
becomes more touching by remembrance, which 
throws a soft and attractive shading over every 
object and every event, and consecrates trifles at 
the shrine of sensibility, when combined with the 
sentiments it delights in and the fellowship it loves. 


Thus he opens his journal of a month’s 
tour about the Lac Bourget with his friend 
Count Chatillon. The whole narrative, of 
some forty pages, is in the same style— 
never for an instant descending to the 
level of plain speech—not calling a spade a 


spade, but ‘‘ that agricultural implement | 
with which rustic labour turns up the | 


stubborn soil.” 
fine-writing, which really, seems to culmi- 
nate in Dr. Whalley, is to be regretted, for 
the Doctor evidently had an eye both for 
nature and for character; and the incidental 
sketches of the people he meets are gener- 
ally happily and vividly touched in, when- 
ever a grandiloquent demon does not get 





* Nine published volumes, out of twelve quarto 
volumes, in manuscript, left to Mr. Constable, with the 
comforting information that they were not one-twelfth 
part of her letters. 
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Mr. Wickham gives us his | 


-astride of his pen and gallop off with it. 
Here is a good picture (barring the bad 
French) of a vassal and neighbour of Count 
Chatillon’s, which helps us to understand 
the John Bullish conception of a Frenchman 
eighty years ago :— 

He came, then, bowing and scraping to M. le 
Baron and my lord Anglois, in a full-trimmed suit 
of crimson plush, worn into a hundred different 
shades, black worsted stockings, white stiff-topped 
gloves, and a hat that might once have been black, 
and which, through abundant reverences, had the 
forepart pinched into an acute angle that shone 
again, with either the natural or adventitious grease 
of his clumsy fingers. Never was man so fal of 
snuff and importance! He was a great haran- 
guer, too, and when he wanted a trope applied to 
his horn snuff-box for timely pause, and to give a 
new spring to his brain. But the chief subject of 
his rhetoric was the view from Chatillon, which 
was mignonne, his darling expression, and which he 
applied on every possible occasion and to every 
possible thing. In our way down to the lake the 
next morning, he was officiously solicitous that 
none of the surrounding objects should escape my 
notice. At every moment he stopped with a “ My 
Lor Anglois, avez-vous fait attention a cette église ? 
n’est-ce pas que c’est mignonne ? (sic.) Regardez ce 

_ petit bois, n’est-ce pas que c’est mignon? Voyez 
vous cette belle plaine, my lor, n’est-ce pas que 

| c'est mignonne ?” (sic.) Thus he went on, till, some 

new object striking his eye, he paused where the 
path was steepest, and hurrying to finish a pinch 
of snuff, in order to begin his oration with one 
hand, whilst the other was stretched out with an 

_ important air to point out his fresh mignonne, the 
farmer’s dog rushed by him, and throwing him off 
his balance he fell headlong down the rough road, 
and the envious wind wafting bis full-trimmed 
coat over his head, ecubenel a large patch of 
bright orange-coloured cloth, plastered full behind 
on his crimson breeches. Attentive to his post of 
honour in the midst of his bruises, and conscious 
that it was somewhat out of repair, he clapped his 
hand backwards instinctively on the envious blot, 

_ but not in time to prevent its being exposed in the 
most ridiculous light. I could not help crying to 

myself in the midst of my laughter, ‘* VoilA quelque 

chose, en vérité, qui est mignonne dans son genre.” 


One adventure Dr. Whalley had which 
‘is worth noting. From Belleveaux to 
Chambéry, on one occasion, he was 
mounted by a good Prieur of Allezon, upon 
a jumarre—an animal we never heard of 
before, a cross between the mountain-bull 
and the horse.or ass! The editor, in a note 
(p. 133), says the animal is described and 
figured by Jean Léger, in his ‘ History of 
the Vaudois Church,” published in 1669. 
Léger says he rode one for eighteen leagues : 
| the head and tail resemble the bull, though 
| without horns. The editor says he found 
| the animal was still known in the Vaudois 
| Valleys. So far as we know it is unnoticed 
in our own natural histories. Anyhow, the 
| creature Dr. Whalley rode was a brute, and 
| ended by pitching him into a river. 
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is hard to resist a smile when one 





This incurable vice of | 


T 
I takes up another new history of the 
It seems to be a poiat 
| of honour with any Frenchman who aspires 
to a regular literary reputation to give us a 
new reading of the famous drama. It is to 
him what the five-act tragedy is to the 
clever schoolboy—his form of the literary 
measles. The Revolution is to all thinking 
Frenchmen so overpowering a conception, 
they have so come to regard it as a sort of 
_ mysterious being, they talk of it so entirely 
as if it were a person of the female gender, 
capable of inspiring and exhibiting all the 


| French Revolution. 
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known human passions, which is kind, 


magnanimous, ungrateful, and treacherous, | 


as the case may be, a creature to be beloved, 
besought, deceived, and flirted with at will, | 
that they appear quite unable to settle to 
their ordinary avocations until they have 
paid her their addresses in due form. We 
have, accordingly, had histories of the Revo- 
lution, which are only sermons on given 
texts, expounding every known, and several 
unknown, theories of society—with every 
possible object, and in all variety of form. 
Unfortunately, the historians of the French 
Revolution fare rather like its politicians. 
The subject utterly swallows them up, and | 
they appear rari nantes in gurgite vasto. Not 
that they are without a certain individuality 
and interest of theirown. But after read- 
ing fifty histories of the Revolution, we get 
something of the impression we should 
derive from listening to the personal ex- 
periences, which fifty soldiers could give 
us, of a battle in which they had been 
engaged 

We have here another history of the 
great Revolution, which, at any rate till 
next week, is entitled to be called the 
latest. And we are bound to say, singular 
as it may appear, that the author has 
planned it on a new idea. Nay, what is 
still more singular, that idea seems to us a 
good and fruitful one. We are not sure 
that the purpose with which he tells the 
tale of the Revolution is not as good as any 
other—namely, nospecial purpose at all. His 
method has at least one good feature, inas- 
much as it has no very prominent feature 
throughout. It has one merit which is 
greater than all—brevity. We have here 
a moderate volume of 400 pages, and it 
brings us almost to the Convention. We 
have had histories anecdotal, pictorial, 
biographical, poetical, philosophical, sta- 
tistical, even serio-comical and burlesque ; 
histories to write up Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
and Napoleon—nay, even Marat himself; 
histories to prove that it was all the fault 
of Voltaire or all the fault of the Jesuits; 
partisan histories, doctrinaire histories, 
rhapsodical histories and antiquarian his- 
tories. We get here a book which is none 
of these, and we are thankful for it. It is 
not engrossed by any of these various ob- 
jects, and it excludes none of them. It 
aspires only to tell the story in a clear 
and connected way; it propounds no new 
theory, and rehabilitates no infamous hero; 
it upsets none of the accepted views, and 
aims only at being the common-sense 
account of the time. 

The idea with which it originates, and 
which we take. to be a new and very whole- 
some idea, is this—that the French Revo- 
lution is a course of events extending from 
1789 to the present day—that each of the 
subsequent movements is but an episode in 
it—and that to write its history it must be 
conceived as a whole. Accordingly, M. 
Hippolyte Castille undertakes to write the 
history of France from 1788 to 1848. He 
complains in his preface that this period of 
sixty years, which ought never to be con- 
ceived as divided, is only to be studied in a 
series of writers of the most opposite ideas 
and principles. One has written up the 
heroes of the Convention, another celebrates 
the Consulate, another proves the Empire 
to be the noblest era of the human race, 
and a third establishes his claim to office 
by a coloured picture of the Restoration. 

e tells us that, distracted by a multitude 
of conflicting theories, the reader has no 
coherent conception of this great drama as 
a whole. He thinks it less important that 





precisely the right theory should be adopted 


than that the whole field should be seen 
with the same pair of eyes. Now in this 
we think he is right, and it seems to us so 
valuable a thought, that we almost think it 
justifies even another new history of the 
French Revolution. 

To our mind no mistake is so entire as 
that of regarding the Revolution as an event 
which happened many years ago, and which 
has passed away, leaving considerable traces 
behind it. To our notion, the first thought 
as to the Revolution is, that we are still in 
it. The recent, even the actual political 
condition of France is but a phase of it. 
The great questions still are the questions 
which it threw up at its outset. The classes 
still in antagonism commenced their contest 
then; the rise and fall of dynasties and 
constitutions is part of a movement seventy 
years old. That this movement is a some- 
what protracted and very irregular one is 
of small importance. The Reformation, a 
much smaller movement, lasted more or less 
for a century-and-a-half, and proceeded in 
a most spasmodic and inexplicable way. 
Compared with it, the French Revolution 
has remarkable unity and regularity. And 
the 2nd of December is as integral a part of 
the one as the St. Bartholomew is of the 
other. 

M. Hippolyte Castille is well-known as 
the author of a pleasant and sensible set of 
biographies of modern historical persons, 
a good preparation for the work on hand. 
He starts out with the notion that the mine 
of antiquarian research has been, for all useful 
ends, worked out. He attempts no new 
investigations; and perhaps most persons 


are ready to think we have already had | 


enough of them. When the grave-diggers’ 
bills have been ransacked, item by item, 
and we have had an historical Hamlet 
moralising over the skulls before the first 
and secord sexton of the Revolution, this 
sort of thing has been carried far enough. 
Nor has M. Castille indulged his curiosity, 
and confounded mankind, by discovering, 
through chemical agency, a secret dispatch 
of Marie Antoinette which turns all exist- 
ing theories of history upside down. He 
has simply read the existing memoirs, 
histories, biographies, and studies, and works 
them up into a plain and consistent tale. 
We have not found a single paradox or a 
single discovery. Of course there are the 
usual epigrams, but they are neither very 
numerous nor very unreasonable. Consider- 
ing the way in which the turgid eloquence 
of Vergniaud and Barrére has _ ruined 
French taste, one is prepared for a few 
acrobatic feats of diction. 

M. Castille writes with much narrative 
force. His pictures of the scenes are 
vigorous and clear. He appears to us to 
have done what fio Frenchman has done 
before—viz., use the book of Mr. Carlyle. 
Hitherto they have been content to abuse 
it as a ‘‘ phantasmagoria.”’ The present 
author, we think, has discovered the value of 
possibly the greatest of modern histories, 
if not of modern poems. We think his 
principal merit is clearness and coherence 
in the narrative. As M. Castille has no 
purpose to satisfy, no researches to publish, 
and no special taste or prejudice to gratify, 
he is able to put the incidents in due sub- 
ordination, and to connect them with dis- 
tinctness. We cannot of course speak 
positively yet of a book of which the 
value must depend on the way in which it 
is completed as a whole. But the present 
instalment gives hopes that it may issue in 
a consistent, sensible, and practical account 
of the last half-century in France. 

F. H. 
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LIFE IN THE SOUTH. Two Volumes, 8vo. 
Chapman and Halil. 

THE SOUTH AS IT IS. Three Volumes, 8yo. 
Saunders, Otley, and Co. 


bg the early part of 1860 Miss S. L. F.— 
or Miss Sarah Jones, as the authoress 
of ‘‘ Life in the South” is fond of baptizing 
herself—entered as governess the family of a 
Virginian gentleman. With the interval of 
a short visit to England in the summer of 
1860, she remained in Virginia in a similar 
capacity till the end of last year. During 
this critical period, therefore, she saw as 
much of the Secession movement and the 
war as a governess engaged in tuition was 
likely to see ; and on her return has narrated 
her experiences in two somewhat bulky 
volumes. Still, living in such circumstances, 
and amidst such surroundings, the most un- 
observant of persons could hardly fail to see 
much that was worth recording; and Miss 
Jones is by no means an unobservant person. 
She has all sorts of prejudices, and her poli- 
tical sentiments are much more influenced 
by her personal likes and dislikes than by 
any abstract principles. Moreover, she has 
an extreme partiality for lecturing every 
body, and improving every occasion with ho- 
moeopathic doses of common-place morality. 
Still, with all that, she has produced a very 
readable book, and one which, indirectly, 
will throw a good deal of light on the private 
history of this American contest. Let us also 
do Miss Jones the justice to add that, though 
strongly Southern in sympathy, she is not 
extravagantly bitter against the North; 
and, having lived some years in the Federal 
States, entertains—as she could hardly fail 
to do—a genuine liking for that kindly 
Northern people. 

‘‘ Life in the South” would be infinitely 
more valuable and more readable, if the au- 
thoress had abstained from all political dis- 
quisitions. Till her visit to the South, she 
tells us that she had paid no attention to 
politics. They 
were altogether too perplexing ; and to “‘ post oneself 
up” on names and principles, which seemed to change 
more frequently than the fashions, appeared a hope- 
less task. . . . Events of such magnitude as the 
*‘Harper’s Ferry insurrection” would doubtless 
have attracted one’s notice, had I not been at that 
time on an excursion to the North- Western States. 

Now we do not in the least blame Miss 
Jones for paying no attention to politics. On 
the contrary, we commend her for her wis- 
dom; but, then, why does she pretend to 
give us the true history of the ‘‘ John Brown 
insurrection,” and burden us all through her 
book with disquisitions on the constitution 
and politics of the United States? We can 
pardon a lady for not being a politician ; and 
we are ready, if needs be, to argue with a 
lady on political questions. But we cannot 
grant her at one and the same time the 
attention due to a male reasoner, and the 
privileged immunity of a female Gallio. So 
we shall do the kindest act in our power, and 

ass over Miss Jones’ political lucubrations 
in silence. 

There is one point, however, on which we 
cannot allow Miss Jones to lecture us with- 
out protest. She undertakes, inter alia, the 
apology of the peculiar institution. Even in 
her own heart she is aware that she has 
painted slayery in somewhat too bright 
colours :— , 

**She has striven,” she confesses, “‘ to give an im- 

artial account of the ‘ domestic institution ;’ but 
in the face of false accusations and misrepresenta- 
tion, a sense of justice may have forced her un- 
wittingly to assume a defensive position, as is the 
case with many slave-holders themselves in the 
present day.” 

In plain English—because Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe is said to have painted the devil blacker 
than he is, Miss Jones considers it nece 
to restore the balance by covering him with 


a coating of white-wash. To this task she 





sets herself to work willingly. She saw 
slavery under its most favourable aspect in 
the ‘‘ old dominion,” where something of the 
patriarchal relation still exists between the 
master and his slaves, and where cotton grow- 
ing is almost unknown. And even of Vir- 
ginian slayery she saw nothing except the 
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household aspect, which all observers declare 
is infinitely the most pleasing part of the 


system. In a marvellously short time she | 
adopted the views of the people she lived 
amongst. On one occasion, shortly after her | 


arrival, she found her negro maid rummag- 


ing her boxes, and expostulated with her on | 


her breach of duty. She soon discovered 
her mistake. | 

Kindness and argument are lost upon these people 
in such a case. She knew she had done wrong; and 
a good hard slap with sharp words would have been 
the only way to convince her that I knew it also. 
But at that time I did not understand the negro 
character. 

This knowledge of the negro character 
speedily led her to share the received opinion, 
that black men’s affections and feelings are 
not the same as whites’, and that ‘‘a vast 
amount of morbid sympathy is wasted on 
their imposed family separations.” 
firmation of this view, she tells a story how 
a Mr. A-—— had a slave whose wife belonged 
to a neighbouring planter. On this gentle- 
man’s departure for a new plantation, the 
couple were parted. Mr. A—— declined 
buying the wife, and the slave refused to 
leave his old master for the sake of accom- 
panying his wife. After a tender parting, 
he remarried in a week; and “‘ in afew months 
he received tidings that his first wife, acting 
on the same philosophic principles, had also 
solaced herself with a new help-meet.”’ 

Miss Jones professes to be a religious 
person, and in England she would find no 
words too strong to stigmatize a system 
under which such things are recognised ; but 
in Virginia she has a different measure. 
‘‘These convenient changes,’’ she remarks 


truly— 


seem somewhat startling to our English notions | 


of chastity and propriety ; but when we consider 
that, bad as they are, those same negroes have ar- 
rived at least half-way towards civilization and 
Christianity by intercourse with the white race, we 
must regard with lenity the evils which in process 
of time we hope to see eradicated. 


After this specimen, it is not hard to guess 
what Miss Jones’ opinions about slavery 
are. ‘The negroes are very well off, and have 
nothing to complain of; they are attached to 


their masters, and are allowed much greater | 


rivileges than English servants ; and if they 
Leth to be whipped occasionally, it does not 
hurt them much, and it is the only way in 
which they can be managed. We are glad, 
however, to say, that every now and then 
the authoress cannot repress a doubt whether, 
as far as the negro is concerned, everything 
is altogether for the best in the best pos- 
sible of worlds. She is ashamed of the 
doubt; but her faith is still weak at times. 
On one occasion, she tells us, she asked a 
negro carpenter about his children, and 
narrates the dialogue which ensued in these 
words :— 

Oh ! Mistress Jones, we can none of us tell when 
our time will come. I was sold away from my 
father when I was so young that I should not know 
him now if I was to meet bim. That’s a mighty 
hard thing to think of. And my brother, he went 
to another part, an’ I hain’t seen him never since ; 
anc we don’t know whose turn may come next. 

I asked him how many brothers and sisters he 
had... and then turned and asked Frances (a 
slave-girl present) how old she was. 

Pete said, ‘‘ She don’t know how old she is,” 

** Why so?” 

**Cause she’s never been taught. How can she 
know when she’s never learnt anything ; never had 


no eddication, and no one to tell her anything? | 


Her mother knows tho’, may be, Miss Jones, 


and she’s got a sister older than she is, and she’s | 


only sixteen, so this ’n can’t be as old as that.” 

I did not permit myself to encourage Pete in this 
desponding mood ; But the fountain of his thoughts 
was loosened, and he continued :—“ If I’d had my 
will I’d a gone to Liberia ten years ago. We can 
none of us tell when our turn will come, and muy be 
I'll jose my children as my father lost me.” 


However, Miss Jones consoles herself with 
the reflection that negroes’ wounds are gene- 
rally but transient ‘‘ smarts and quickly 


healed,” and it would be ungallant to dis- | 


pute her statement. 

The reverse of the bright picture which 
our authoress gives of the peculiar institution 
is not quite so pleasing. She admits that 
constantly she found herself impeded in any 


In con- | 


| written a book worth reading. 





attempt to converse with the slaves, by the 
evident reluctance of her- entertainers to per- 
mit her doing so, and that care was obviously 


taken to hinder any story of cruelties from 


being repeated in her presence. ‘‘ Mrs. 
Smith,” she states on one occasion amongst 
others— 

was conversing with a gentleman about some of his 


| servants who were “hired out”’ in North Carolina, 


and he was announcing his intention of bringing 
them home because they were not well treated. The 
gentleman was describing a visit he had recently 
paid to that State, and his anger having been aroused 
by finding that his servants had been unduly pun- 


| ished. Then he was proceeding to condemn either | 


some individuals or localities, saying, ‘‘ There was 
not a plantation that I went over without finding 
—-” A sudden glance at me, caused by a look from 
Mrs. Smith, too palpable to be mistaken, brought the 
speaker’s story to an abrupt conclusion, and the 
conversation became general. 

Moreover, though Miss Jones is always 
harping on the affection of the slaves for 
their masters, and their hatred for the 
Yankees, she mentions some facts which are 
hard to reconcile with her statements. 
the spring of 1861, before the war had com- 


_~menced, and when secession was only talked 
of, the legislature of Virginia thought it | 


advisable to pass the following resolutions 
with regard to the negroes :— 
All free negroes were to be expelled from the 


| State, under penalty of the lash and imprisonment. 


Free negroes arrested for crime were to be sold 


into slavery. 


No assemblies of negroes were to be permitted, 
even for religious worship, unless one or more white 
men were present. 

No congregation of negroes on street corners was 
to be permitted. 


_ At the same time the legislature of South 
Carolina decreed that— 
On and after the Ist January, 1861, all free 


negroes lurking about under suspicious circum- 
stances, and without being able to give a satisfactory 


_ account of themselves, were to be arrested and sold | 
| as slaves. 
The partisans of the South who assert that 


the effect of secession will be to favour the 
advance of emancipation, will not find much 
evidence in support of their views from ‘‘ Life 
in the South.” 


Still, with all its faults of taste and prin- | 


ciple, we consider that Miss Jones has 
She has no 
power of depicting character, and Mr. A—— 


| 1s the counterpart of Mr. Z——— for any dis- 
tinct impression that we get of him. 


Yet 


the narrative bears the impress of truth, 


_and we fully believe that the authoress saw 
| and heard everything she tells us. 


clusions her story brings out clearly ; first, 


| that the bulk of the nation, at any rate in 
| Virginia, 


never realized till too late that 
secession would involve war; and, secondly, 
that when the truth became evident, a burst 
of popular enthusiasm in fayour of resistance 
carried down the opposition of all lovers of 
peace and moderation. How far her Southern 
friends will be grateful to Miss Jones for 
her candid narrative of their foibles and 
absurdities, it is not for us to say. We own 
that if we belonged to the I’. F. V.’s—as 
the high born Virginians delight to call 
themselyes—we should hesitate henceforth 
how we admitted an English lady to our 
households, with the risk that she might 
publish a second ‘ Life in the South,” in 
which all our confidential relations would be 
made public. This, however, is a question 
we are not called on to decide. 


We are all the more disposed to look | 


favourably on ‘‘ Life in the South” from | Biachgs. 
_veys an incorrect and debasing idea of the 


_aim of the novel;” and, if this alteration be 
a dubious gain, at any rate it does improve 


b 


eOmparing it with ‘‘The South as it is.’ 
This latter work has the doubtful recom- 
mendation of being the fullest production 
that has ever appeared on the Southern side. 
The author, the Reverend Mr. Ozanne, is, 
we gather, an Episcopalian clergyman, who 


_has resided in the South for a good many 
| years, 


What the tone of his work is may 
be gathered from a concluding statement in 
his preface. 

From habitually reading the Scriptures in a trans- 
lation we are apt (owing to the use of the word 
servant) to overlook this circumstance (the recog- 
nition of slavery by the Scriptures); so much so, 
that many an honest abolitionist, who teaches his 
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In | 


| out of it is the following statement of prices 
at Terry, a parish on the Gulf-coast of the 











Two con- | 


_ sured by miles. 





|} men. 


| confer 


child not to covet his “‘ neighbour’s servant nor his 
maid,” does not know that he is telling him not to 
covet his neighbour’s male or female slave, who is as 
much his property as his ‘‘ ox or ass.’ 

Really, in these Colenso days, the doctrine 
of yerbal inspiration is hardly strong enough 
to bear such a deduction. We need hardly 
say that Mr. Ozanne repeats the old stock- 
defence, that slavery has bn ought the negro to 
a knowledge of his Maker, and that separation 
of families is almost unknown; and so on 
throughout the old string of common-places. 
Asa politician Mr. Ozanne shines even less 
than as a divine. How are you to argue 
with a man who always calls the Federals 
Black Republicans ?—a statement about as 
correct as saying that Whigs are identical 
with Chartists. The author’s powers as a 


| narrator are on a par with his other merits. 


His ‘‘ personal narrative,” which concludes 
the volume, is a string of disconnected 
remarks, reflections, and hearsay stories, un- 
corroborated by any evidence. The one 
valuable piece of information we could pick 


State of Mississippi, at the time of the capture 
of New Orleans :— 

Salt was £4 per sack ; boots £6 per pair; shoes, 
£3 ; common prints, usually worth from 3d. to 8d. 
per yard, rose to 3s. ; and sewing-cotton, pins, and 
needles reached almost fabulous prices. At length 
meat could not be purchased for money. . . So 
scarce did the supply of pork and bacon become 
that planters would not even sell it for gold. Money 
seemed to have no exchangeable value. A sack of 
flour brought to a planter’s door would more readily 
open his stores than any other means. 2 D 


EUGENE SUE’S LAST NOVEL. 


THE RIVAL RACES; or, THE SONS OF 
JOEL. By Evcene Suz. London: Tvriibaer 
and Co. 1863. 

Ot “’S last years were devoted to the 

k_) composition of a novel which, if com- 

pleted, would have been, if not the greatest, 

assuredly the biggest of modern romances, 

The author published nineteen volumes; and 

from the nature of his scheme it may be 

concluded that the book, when finished, would 
have reached at least three times its present 
length. There issomething appalling in the 
conception of a tale of sixty volumes; and the 
sort of readers who could enjoy such a lengthy 
form of entertainment must belong to that 
portion of the public which, some years ago, 
used to support panoramas, to which the sole 
claim to admiration was the fact, prominently 


| put forward by their proprietors, that the 


painted canvas stretched over a space mea- 
‘** The Two Races,” in more 
points than one, resembles those lengthy 
panoramic views, which were wont slowly to 
unroll before the eyes of wearied spectators ; 
these pictures were meant to depict the course 
of the Mississippi or of the Danube; and 
Sue’s big book traces the current of the his- 
tory of Gaul and France from an almost 
mythical period to our ownday.”’ ‘The fame 
of ‘‘The Wandering Jew” would, perhaps, 
hardly be sufficient to tempt many English 
readers to study through a tale of unwieldy 
wroportions; but the translator of ‘* The 
Mvaterian of the People” has done his 
best to meet the tastes of his country- 
He appears somewhat embarrassed 
how to introduce the overgrown stranger into 
British company—gives him a new name, 
because ‘‘‘ Les Mystéres du Peuple’ con- 


his protéaé by cutting him down to a size 
suitable for English drawing-rooms. A book 
sent forth under the name of a known author, 


| judiciously modified in tone, ‘‘ because the 


license of French imagination oversteps the 
confines of English taste,” is certain to 
attract a host of novel-ieaders ; and we shall 
a benefit on this large portion of the 
nation by conveying to them some notion of 


| the entertainment to be found in what, in 


deference to the translator’s judgment, may 


be called ‘‘ The Two Races.” 
B 
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No critic, however severe, can deny for 
the work the right to be called extraordinary, 
for it assuredly differs from every other novel 
to be found in Mudie’s library. The earlier 
chapters are concerned with the history of 
one Monsieur Lebrun, a model Parisian shop- 
keeper, of the heavy and virtuous descrip- 
tion. ‘To the outward eye he is nothing but 
a linendraper, remarkable for his honesty, 
his propensity to call his children by out-of- 
the-way Gallic names, and a taste for inter- 
minable sermonising, and for a general belief 
in progress, humanity, and all the virtues. 
But underneath this common-place exterior 
lies hid a deep mystery. M. Lebrun is not a 
Frenchman, though he condescends generally 
to talk French; he is by descent, sympathies, 
and religious belief a Gaul, secretly treasures 
up all the traditions and aspirations which 
have been handed down, according to M. 
Sue, amongst the mass of the me people 
from days before the time when Cvesar crossed 
the Alps. In a little room and a little shop 
in the ive St. Denis are kept the relics and 
the annals of the sons of Joel. These heir- 
looms form a strange old curiosity-shop. A 
cross, a dagger, a golden sickle, a bell, and 
a dozen more fantastic remnants of antiquity 
crowd the room and fill the imaginations of 
the Lebrun family. To each of these valu- 
ables, collected and in some mysterious man- 
ner preserved through the lapse of centuries, 
attaches some anecdote concerning the doings 
of the sons of Joel. From M. Lebrun him- 
self readers have soon to part. The virtuous 
citizen, a republican (M. Sue has learnt 
from some unknown historical authority 
that all true Gauls were always republi- 
cans), and an adherent of that anoma- 
lous and hitherto unrecognised faith— 
‘*Christian Druidism,”’ is of course persecuted 
by tyrants and priests, and though for a 
moment triumphant on the 24th February, 
1848, is by a hard fate carried to the galleys 
in the autumn of the same year, and hence 
is only released out of deference to the 
wishes of a royalist general whose life had 
been saved by diva and to the necessities 
of the story, which required that the shop- 
keeper should be in Paris at liberty to act as 
cicerone to his family relics. From M. 
Lebrun and 1848 we are whirled back to Joel 
and the year 57 B.c. Here the panorama 
begins to unroll; and by slow and weary steps 
patient students are led through the history 
of the Lebrun family up to somewhere about 
the year 1150 A.p. At this point M. *Sue’s 
death cut short the narrative. Had the 
author lived, readers of superhuman patience 
might probably have heard something more 
of the worthiest and dreariest of hucksters. 
As it is, he goes on his way prosing—we see 
him no more. The children of Joel are all 
virtuous, and, we may add, as a matter of 
course, all unfortunate. To be forced by the 
will of an unreasonable ancestor to keep a 

rpetual journal of a miserable existence 
would itself to most families have been an 
intolerable curse; but these Gallic heroes 
appear rather to have liked keeping up their 
family record, and were, indeed, so used to 
calamity that they must have become indif- 
ferent to all the minor troubles of life. Those 
who wish to trace these misfortunes in detail 
must read them in the annals of the children 
of Joel; suffice it to say that to be beaten, 
to be sold into slavery, to be put on the 
rack, are the lighter aifictions of this estim- 
able race. Its less fortunate members are 
thrown to wild beasts, roasted alive, or, 
by an ingenious arrangement of despotic 
As students 
ruse M. Sue’s pages, it is impossible 
not to feel that all men were at all times 
divided into a minority of fiendish aristocrats, 
priests, and Christians, who inflicted, and a 
sod of highly virtuous patriots, robbers, 
and Gauls, who suffered exquisite torments. 
And there is, it must be confessed, a certain 
lavish originality in M. Sue’s description of 
the different means, by which different gene- 
rations of tyrants have caused physical pain 
to their slaves. The rack, the thumb- 
screw, and the wheel are mere common- 


places of horror compared to the refinements 





with which—to take one example out of a 
thousand—a Roman mistress contrives for 
her own amusement to madden her servant- 
maids. We confess however that, for some 
incomprehensible reason, M. Sue’s horrors 
fail to produce their effect. They can be 
read without a shudder, and, in fact, are 
ingenious, but are not horrible. Yet, take 
away the tortures, and the book is a mere 
plum-pudding without plums—nothing re- 
mains except a tasteless residuum of sweet, 
heavy, somewhat greasy and indigestible, 
moral suet. The race of Joel, who took 
so much pains to keep their pedigree clear, 
might have saved themselves all trouble on 
this head, since absolute identity of character, 


possessed by every one of the descendants of | 


the original Gallic chief, would have been 
quite enough to mark their descent. They 
are, one and all, whether they engage in 
war with Csesar, overthrow feudal castles, or 
fight behind barricades in 1848, the most 
complete and the most loquacious of bores. 





When to this it is added that they each had | 
a habit of repeating, in season and out of | 
season, certain lines of so-called poetry, which | 


would not find a place in a county newspaper, 
most readers will perceive both how unneces- 
sary were all laborious arrangements for 


keeping clear the lines of the family-tree, and | 


how very uninteresting would be an intimate 


acquaintance with M. Lebrun and M. Lebrun’s | 


ancestors. 

The novel is, indeed, eminently curious. 
M. Sue probably did not attach much 
weight to his own historical theories; but 
his view as to the permanent antagonism 
between the Gallic and Frankish races is 
obviously propounded to meet some popular 
feeling. In England it is hardly possible to 
understand how a book like ‘‘ The Two Races” 
could have excited anything but amusement 
at its absurdities. If, for example, an Eng- 
lish author were to depict Mr. Jones of 


Islington, ‘‘ a citizen of credit and renown,” | 


as making secret pilgrimages to Stonehenge, 
as sighing for the day when the British people 
would rise up against their Norman or Saxon 
conquerors and renounce the hateful name of 
England, he would not charm even the rea- 
ders of Mr. Reynolds’s ‘‘ Miscellany.” More- 
over, readers very indifferent about historical 
theories would refuse to enter into the griey- 
ances of the British race, not so much from 
doubts as to the possibility of family tradi- 
tions being handed down through the long 
line of Joneses, as from an utter want of 
sympathy with the feelings to which such a 
grotesque theory is meant to appeal. The 
whole point of M. Sue’s book lies 1n its poli- 
tical aspect. What he really teaches is the 
existence of a deadly opposition between the 
nobility and the commons, between the 
Church and the people, between the poor, 
who are all virtuous, and the rich, who are 
all knaves. The form in which this lesson is 
clothed is of trifling consequence. French 
republicans of ’89 cared little for medieval 
history, and despised all that they knew 
of it. The men who called themselves and 
their sons Cassius, or Brutus, or Aristo- 
geiton, gave vent to their hostility against 
the aristocrats of the day by avowing an 
exaggerated and indiscriminating admira- 
tion for all the personages whose acts are 
recorded by Plutarch. In 1862 fashions 
have changed, and M. Sue’s readers are 
prepared to admire the imaginary virtues of 
early Gauls—in much the same spirit as that 
which made Madame Roland weep because 
she was not borna Spartan maiden. The his-, 
torical affectations of the present and of the 
= centuries are equally absurd. What 
inglishmen should note is, that the con- 
tinental sentiment is less absurd than con- 
tinental historical theories. The nobles 
abroad caused an amount of suffering to the 


ordinary people to which, happily for them- | 
selves and for their rulers, the commons of | 


England have never been exposed. To be- 
lieve with M. Sue that every feudal castle 
was nothing but a den of robbers, and of 
robbers not even bound together by the 
honour supposed to belong to thieves, argues 
either unbounded ignorance or unbounded 
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prejudice ; but any one, who for a moment 
puts aside English admiration for a landed 
nobility, will perceive that the men, the ruins 
of whose petty strongholds are scattered all 
over the continent, inflicted an amount of 
suffering, brought ills on the week and de- 
fenceless poor, far greater than the evils caused 
to modern society by all the criminals petted 
by Sir Joshua Jebb. M. Sue’s chamber of 
horrors represents after all one aspect of the 
middle ages, and an aspect of more impor- 
tance than the view sketched by those 
English novelists who glorify the days of 
chivalry and romance. 


A MODERN PERUVIAN POET. 





RUINAS: COLECCION DE ENSAYOS 
POETICOS. Por Jvan DE Arona. 8yvo. 


Paris: Mme. C. Denné Schmitz; London: 
Triibner. 1863. 

rYNUE Peruvian authorship of this work, 
and the Peruvian birthplace of many 

if not most of the pieces contained in it, may 
give an interest to the volume which its 
contents would not of themselves excite. 
Half-a-century, within a few years, have 
passed away since Canning uttered his famous 
boast of having called a new world into exist- 
ence to restore the balance of the old; and 
alas! the new Spanish-American world has 
still much ado to keep its own balance with- 
out toppling over altogether. During all 
this time mankind has been waiting, patiently 
or impatiently, to see the outcome of that re- 
markable series of revolutions which in the 
course of a few years almost annihilated the 
enormous colonialempire of Spain; andit must 
be confessed that, atall events since the genera- 
tion of the first actors in those revolutions 
passed away, it has seen exceedingly little for 
its pains. Chile—thanks in great measure to 
her more temperate climate, the narrowness 
of her territory between the sea and the 
almost impregnable bulwark of the Andes, 
and her admirable harbours—has maintained 
a respectable position. In Paraguay—as the 
late Charles Mansfield has revealed to us—a 
vigorous young nation is springing up. The 
admirable regions which form the basin of the 
Plate River, evidently destined to form the 
great receptacle of Kuropean emigration in 
the Southern Continent of America, seem to 


| be starting into new life since the expulsion 


of Rosas and the cowing of Urquiza. Nor 
must the fact be overlooked, which M. 
Elisée Reclus pointed out some months ago 
in some admirable articles on Brazil, that 
notwithstanding the much-vaunted supe- 
riority of Brazilian institutions, a single 
valley of republican territory, untainted by 
slavery, at the head of the Amazon, gives 
more trade to the world by the waters 
of that gigantic river than the whole extent 
of its basin in slaveholding Brazil. Still, it 
is impossible to deny that the contributions 
of the new republics to the history of the 
world have been but slender. Putting aside 
Mexico—whose proximity to the United 
States, and whose relations with France and 
England have kept her, more than any of her 
sister republics, before the eyes of Europe— 
since the days of Bolivar, the only names that 
have fastened themselves in the memory of 
men from emancipated Spanish-America are 
those of abrace of exceptional tyrants: Francia 
and Rosas. As to contributions to the world’s 
literature, there are scarcely any beyond a 
few historical works, or collections of docu- 
ments, from Mexico or Buenos Ayres chiefly, 
—constituting rather materials for literature 
than literatureitself. But even were there more 
ofsuch works, the utterabsence in what hasap- 
peared hitherto of all originality of character, 
derived from local inspiration, is none the 
less surprising. A little work, published 
now several years back, entitled ‘‘ Civilisa- 
tion y Barbarie,”’ from the pen, if I recollect 
aright, of the late Don Domingo Sarmiento, 
a Buenos Ayrean refugee, and published in 
Valparaiso, containing some striking descrip- 
tions of the new modes of life that have 
sprung up on that vast borderland between 
barbarism and civilization, which begins gene- 
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rally almost within a few miles of the South 
American sea-board, is, so far as I am aware, 
the only book of the kind—at least among 
those which have found their way to Europe 
—freshly sayouring of the soil, and fit to 
rank among the early growths of a new 
literature. 

One would therefore feel very grateful to 
to Juan de Arona, or to the gentleman writing 
under that pseudonym, whose real name is 


° . ° % ° 
(an ‘* Acrostic Sonnet,” contained in his vo- | 
lume, tells, indeed, nearly as much), if his | 


nearly four hundred pages of verse gave us 
the hope that the dawn of a new literary day 
was near on the coasts of the Pacific. 
alas! we turn over page after page, and dis- 
cern nothing but a series of very ancient oil- 
lamps smoking in the darkness, and some- 
times dirty tallow-dips, rather fit to be 
snuffed out.altogether than capable of being 
anyhow snuffed into brightness. 
certain amount of neologism, and allusions 
to new things and new men, it is astonishing 
how closely the style of the verse reproduces 
that dreary Spanish school of the latter end 
of the seventeenth century, with its frigid 
conceits, affluence of unmeaning epithets, and 
successful realizing of the unpleasant in the 
search after the grotesque. The magnificent 
Castilian lends itseif with over-indulgent 


But, | act ; : 
> | volume is one_on a political subject, entitled 


Barring a | 
5 o | 
| neys a-foot. 


O miserable beings, worthy of hatred and per- 
petual scorn! Much shall you be surprised, without 
doubt, when ye read the preceding stanza, wherein I 
have told you the naked truth. . . . . «+ «+ + 

And very miserable indeed must the beings 
be who should be at all surprised at the said 
stanza, or indeed at anything else in the 
book. Still, as has been said, there is some 
feeling of nationality about it. The longest 
series of connected pieces in it consists of 


. “ rian Pictures and Episodes,” 
said to be Don Pedro Paz Soldan y Unanue | °0™6 Peruvia 4 ‘ 


stretching over some seventy and odd pages, 


written at Athens last year; and the 
word ‘‘ Peruvian” 
last lines, dated from London, October 1862. 


Perhaps the cleverest piece in the whole 


‘*The Unequal March.” 
Lady Country and Sir Government, man and 


woman that is to say, march together, now-a-days, 
as all the world sees. Yet is there a difference which 


perhaps all do not see (thanks to their bad eyes), | 


for the one goes on horseback, and the other jour- 
Marching, therefore, in this wise, ’tis 


' clear that the disadvantages come to be for her, the 


| advantages for him. 


Wherefore if to-morrow both 


| should choose at one time to try a race and see who'll 


win, he will be able to run full speed, and she barely 
to run; and if, may-be, in their race, as ’tis full 
likely, they come to a canal across their path, or to 
a wall, Sir Government to the other side leaps at 
once on his steed, but poor Lady Country, who is a 
woman, and goes a-foot, what shall she do? She 


| loses if she leap not; if she leap she may fall on her 


grace to such performances, falling so natur- | 
ally into well-cut and sonorous verse that | 


one can hardly feel surprized if the 
writers mistake it for poetry; and it is only 
when one is cruel enough to seek for matter 
beneath their words that one discovers how 
empty they are. But, in the year of grace 


nose, and in that case requiescat in pace. Amen, 
What wilt thou do, unhappy woman? But thy dis- 
tress is not so cruel ; thou mayest implore assistance, 


| and, having two or three millions of sons, none will 


1863, it is surely too much to find oneself | 


ve] > . as 44 F » / £ , ’ y 2) . 
persecuted from beyond the Atlantic by the | ness, seenvers whet he hes won with aetewerthy 


thread-bare conventional mythology which 


our own days only, began really to enter 
into the life of antiquity. Surely, the Muses 
were too bad sailors ever seriously to have 
thought of doubling Cape Horn. Phoebus 
Apollo would certainly have refused to re- 
cognise his Parnassus among the Andes, and 
white-robed Artemis never would have 
followed Endymion beneath the skies where 
shines the Southern cross. Let these South- 
ern Americans open their eyes, see really at 
first hand what is around them, and they 
will no longer need to drape themselves in 
the cast-off poetical rags of the Old World. 
What is the use of being born on the coast of 
the Pacific, if it be to treat us with such 
exquisitely noyel descriptions of a valley as 
this :— 

The yellow broom rises slender among the green 
grass, and when the glowing dawn brightens, light- 
some and wandering the morning breeze kisses its 
leaves, draws from its bosom an exquisite and 
delicious aroma, which with lavish hand it goes 
poms through the wide plain. There a thousand 

irds together, in different tones, sing and disturb 
with their sounding voices the poetical silence which 
reigns in this enchanting solitude. 

Bless the man ! Whyany cleverish London 
printer’s reader, born and bred within hear- 
ing of St. Bride’s, whose whole life should 
have oscillated between Mile-end Gate and 
Kensington Gardens, and whose sole prac- 
tical experience of a valley should have been 
obtained by looking up Holborn Hill, might 
give just as good a description of one from 


his chimney-corner or office-desk as Juan de | 


Arona from Peru. It is hardly too much to 
say that not one single fresh simile, original 
comparison, or simply expressed observation 
occurs throughout the book. All we are 
treated to consists of cold conceits—such as 
that of expressing the whiteness of a lady’s 
bust by saying that nature for want of flesh 
made it of ivory, or comparing the blackness 
of another’s hair to that of the reins of 
Night’s car. 

And yet the writer has a sense of nation- 
ality. The satire entitled ‘‘ Tomy Country ” 
probably expressed, when composed, some 


leave thee to perish. Cry, then, ask for succour! 
But no, cry not. Why? Because, they being all 
deafer than this wall, to hope that they should listen 
to thee would be folly. Bow, then, thy head, and 
resign thee to losing. 

Meanwhile Sir Government, full of disinterested- 


‘ : 7 1 | good faith; and vanquished Lady Country groans 
passed for antique until such time as men, in | 


without consolation to see how speedily has come 
the day of her scarcity. “Soon,” says she, “ full 
soon, alas! I shall not have evena relic of my ancient 
glory and renown. Soon, without honour and with- 


_ out happiness, I shall see myself poor and lonely, as 





in the midst of the seas a deserted bark. Dis- 
honoured, disgraced, without protection and without 
support, I shall be the scorn and the mock of the 
universe.” Whilst with so much grief she weeps 
and laments at once—she who in very far-off days 
was the theme of fame —Sir Government, well satis- 
fied, says to her, “‘ What can we do? Wetrieda 
race: you lost, I won.” 

Now the first idea of the above piece is a 
humorous one, and there is some amount of 
satiric power in it; but how the humour 
evaporates in the working out! how the satire 
fails to be trenchant! The absence of hu- 
mour, indeed, in the modern literature of the 
Spanish race is really remarkable. It has 
already been observed in the pages of THE 
READER how singularly tasteless are the 
choice specimens of ‘‘ sal andaluz,’’ instanced 
by Fernan Caballero; and anything duller 
and more pointless than Jean de Arona’s 
epigrams cannot be conceived. How this 
divine light of humour should have been 
well nigh quenched among a race whose 
early literature, from the days of the Arci- 
preste de Hita—that remarkable precursor of 
Rabelais—is all alive with it, which has pro- 
duced at Cervantes’ hands in ‘‘ Don Quixote” 
the very type of sustained humour, and in 
Quevedo one of its most unique embodi- 
ments—is a most singular phenomenon in 
the history of the human mind. 

Let us now briefly analyse the volume. 


|The first 153 pages, extending in point of 


amount of real feeling, notwithstanding the | 


absurd bathos of verse like this :-— 


Patriotism is dead! 
dead, I should not to-day feel in my heart the fire 
which inspires me, nor could I raise a song, nor run 
over the cords of my lyre with so much love, with so 
much enthusiasm. . .... .- 


No! ’tisalie! Forifit were | 


date from 1853 to 1859, appear to have 
been all written in South America. They 
are of a purely occasional character, in- 
cluding one series of eight ‘‘ Roterupadas,”’ 
being satires upon one ‘‘ Ruperto,”’ under the 
anagram of ‘‘ Roterup,” who appears to have 
perpetrated a bad sonnet, and who, from the 
evidence of some lines in the latter part of 
the volume, seems to have survived Juan de 
Arona’s castigation, as well he might. In 
July, 1859, we find the poet in Europe, 
travelling by diligence from Valladolid to 
Madrid, after having already passed through 
London and Paris. Here it is interesting to 
find the old Spanish blood waking up. The 
poet is addressing his nuse— 

A timid silence you kept up.on the Atlantic, nor 
did you raise a song in London nor in Paris; and 
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recurs even in the very | 























now you leap, sing, laugh—find delight in all... . 
Does Spain please you more than France and than 
England? Is this land better? Better it is in 
truth. Here there is more bizarria, here there is more 
patriotism—here there is no servility, here there is 
no falseness. Here man is honourable, frank, honest, 
and worthy; here, when he is evil, he hides not his 
meaning with honied words which flatter men’s 
ears, since here are not known ‘‘ merci” and 
“pardon.” Here men are not to be seen who drain 
(Oskill !) a barrel of beer whilst you may say “‘Jesus ;” 
nor, as in another land, do you meet with unhappy 
beings who will dance on their noses if you will pay 
them a sow. 


From Spain (where somewhat over a 
seventh of the volume seems to have been 


composed) the writer appears to have reached 


Paris by December, 1859, and to have re- 
mained in France till August, 1860. He 
oscillates between France and England in 
1860-61, is in Italy by the end of 1861, in 
July, 1862, at Athens, in Switzerland in 
August and September, and back again in 
London in October. He therefore repre- 
sents to us the Peruvian whose mind has 
had the opportunity of becoming enlarged by 
foreign travel, by that seeing of ‘‘the cus- 
toms and cities of many men,” which forms 
an essential element in the training of the 
Homeric Ulysses. What has he brought 
back from his wanderings ? Little more than 
afew local datingsof pieces. Almostincredible 
as it may appear, he seems to have passed 
through Italy at the end of 1861 without 
being inspired, by the sight of that nation 
new-born, with aught but the versifying 
of a lewd story, elaborately worked out. As 
to Switzerland—what Alpine traveller would 
not feel his teeth set on edge by the mere 
rhythm of verse like this :-— 

El olfato 

No me engafia 

. Ni mi puiso: 

Este grato 

Viento agreste 

Fino, insulso, etc. ? 

In justice, however, to the writer, it must 
be said that he seems to be very young. If 
we are to take literally a piece on ‘‘ My 
Actual State” (what a poetical subject!), he 


was only nineteen in May, 1858, and conse- 


quently is not yet four-and-twenty. He 
seems to be not devoid of family affection, 
and addresses various pieces to his father, 
his sister-Paquita, his brother Francisco. Let 
Juan de Arona, since thus he pleases to call 
himself, learn three things most difficult to 
a fluent versifier, most essential to a true 
poet—to see with his eyes, to hear with his 
ears, to feel with his heart; let him try to 
put the seeing cye, the hearing ear, the 
feeling heart at the service of a living faith; 
and then, possibly, by cultivating such gifts 
as he has, he may do some good to his 
country, and thereby to the world at large. 
That either are really benefitted by the pub- 
lication of his ‘‘ Ruinas,” it would be too 
much to say. J. M. L. 


OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY; or, 
Coloured Figures of British Plants. Third 
Edition. Edited by Jonn T. Boswett 
Syme, F.L.S., &e. With Popular Descriptions 
by Mrs. LanxestEr. London: Hardwicke. 

HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA; a 
Description of Flowering Plants and Ferns 
Indigenous to, or Naturalized in the British 
Isles. Illustrated Edition. By Grorer Bren- 
THAM, F.R.S. London: Reeve & Co. 

THE FLORA OF ESSEX; or, a List of the 
Flowering Plants and Ferns found in the County 
of Essex. By Groror Stacey Gipson, F.L.S, 
London: Pamplin. 

A COMPARATIVE LIST OF BRITISH 
PLANTS. By A. G. Morr. London: 
Pamplin. 

NY one unacquainted with the present 
requirements of botanical science would 
fancy that, after all the labour bestowed upon 

British plants by generations of patient col- 

lectors and observers, the knowledge of the 


» vegetation of our country was as perfect as 


could be desired. A glance at the works at 
the head of this notice—all of which have 
made their appearance during the last few 
weeks—will show that there must still be a 
great deal to discover, investigate, classify, 
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and learn, to render their publication neces- _ at the British Museum, partl 
Few persons haye the | Garden at Chelsea, have 


sary or desirable. 
means and opportunities to explore un- 
known countries, to spend part of their 
life in the virgin forests of the tropics, 
or amongst the equally wild scenes and 
sceneries of less sultry regions; but 
many may, without much difficulty, make 
themselves acquainted with the flora of their 
native land: and hence it is a matter for 
rejoicing that to an inquiring mind the vege- 
tation of Great Britain still offers, and always 
will offer, such numerous points of interest. 
It admits of being looked upon from almost 
every point of view. If you take your stand 
on geology, you will obtain some curious 
results by carefully noting the connection 
existing between certain formations and the 
plants associated with them. If etymology 
and folk-lore be uppermost in your mind, the 
popular names of our plants and the impor- 
tant part they play in our poetry, legends, 
and customs and manners, will offer you 
materials sufficient for the study of a 
lifetime. If you think great questions in- 
volved in the problem whether there were 
several, or only one centre of creation, the 
geographical distribution of our British 
plants will furnish some very suggestive 
answers. And if from creation you turn to 
extinction of species, you may with advantage 
consult the flora of your own country. 
People who never got beyond the alphabet 


of the science call botany a very dry 
subject; but to the initiated it is as 


interesting as any other branch of human 
knowledge, presenting a wide field for both 
observation and speculation. By such per- 
sons one of the books we have placed at the 
head of this notice, Gibson’s ‘‘ Flora of 
Essex,” would be pronounced as dry as the 
** Nautical Almanac,” and yet to us it is 
both instructive and suggestive. We have 
now for the first time a complete enumeration 
of all the flowering plants and ferns of Essex, 
1070 in number, four of which (Latiyrus 
hirsutus, Galium Vaillantii, Bupleurum Jal- 
catum, and Lathyrus tuberosus) are not found 
in any other part of England, whilst a few 
others, such as Symphytum tuberosum, Par- 
nassia palustris, Galeopsis versicolor, Pota- 
mogeton prelongus, Elymus arenarius, and 
Salix ambigua, are northern species, which 
reach here their southern limits. What 
distinguishes Mr. Gibson’s work from many 
othér Florasof English counties is the extreme 
accuracy with which it has been executed, 
and which places it in the same rank as 
Babington’s ‘‘F lora of Cambridgeshire” —that 
model of what a good local Flora should be. 
Another favourable peculiarity is that Mr. 
Gibson, in working out his synonymy, goes 
back to the pre-Linnzean period. We are 
aware of the objections to this course 
many eminent savans entertain. To be at 


all consistent, they say, you ought 
: t 
not to content yourself with merely 


quoting the names used by the writers 
who lived a short time before the great 
Linnzeus, but boldly grapple with the diffi- 
culties of nomenclature found in the pages 
of the ancient Greek, Roman, and Arabic 
authors. Well, supposing you have to do it, 
your task is not much more difficult than 
what historians, geographers, and ethnologists 
have to do every day. But, however that 
may be, Mr. Gibson had merely to deal with 
what the. fathers of English botany have 
written on Essex ; and it is gratifying to 
learn that old Gerarde, Parkinson, and Ray 
may generally be relied on, and that much 
care was exercised by them, both as regards 
description and localities. It is not simply 
antiquarian fancy that is gratified by quoting 
these early writers, but we obtain by it posi- 
tive data for estimating the changes that 


“have taken - during the last three | 


centuries in the vegetation of our country ; 
and this result amply repays all the trouble 
which the author and his excellent coadjutor, 
the Rey. W. W. Newbould, have’ bestowed 
upon the subject. Itis not simply conjecture 
that has decided what these pre-Linnzan 
writers meant by the names they employed, 
but their own collections, partly preserved 


een consulted. 
It is almost a national duty to place every- 


| thing Ray has done, to say nothing about 
other pre-Linnzean authors, in the most 


| 








favourable light, and to publish every scrap 
of his unpublished. manuscripts. He was 
undoubtedly the discoverer—or inventor 
shall we say?—of the natural system of 
botany, of which the French are never tired 
of claiming the entire glory. He first 
indicated the great subdivisions of the veget- 
able kingdom, and what is still more re- 
markable, his divisions haye never been 
overturned or weakened by any subsequent 
discoveries or research. 

The publications of Messrs. Bentham and 
Syme embrace not a mere county, but the 
whole of Great Britain. 


two different schools into which our local 
florists are divided. Mr. Bentham allows 
more latitude to a species than Mr. Syme 
does—in botanical slang, the former is a 
lumper, the latter a hair-splitter; and as no- 
body has as yet been able to define what is 
a species, or tell us whether it be a subjective 
conception, or an objective reality, science 
can only be benefitted by both extreme views 
being as ably represented as they are in the 
works before us. Mr. Bentham’s hand- 
book is intended, we are told, for the use 
of beginners and amateurs; and _ every- 
thing that a clear mind and an intimate 
acquaintance with the subject could suggest 
has been done to accomplish this object. We 
know of few handbooks which in every line 
show greater traces of a finished workman 
than that which Mr. Bentham here presents 
tous. In a short space of time it had run 
through two editions ; and here we have the 
third, illustrated by excellent woodcuts, from 
drawings by Fitch. Mr. Syme’s ‘ English 
Botany” is also a third edition of a standard 
work, and one that has been brought up to 
the present state of our knowledge—the first 
having been commenced by Sowerby in 1790, 
and arranged according to the Linnean sys- 
tem, whilstin the present the natural classifica- 
tion has been adopted. The greater number of 
the plates to be issued will be identically the 


| same as those of the previous editions; but 





| 





in all of them so many additions and correc- 
tions-have been made, that we have little to 
find fault with. The work has just begun to 
appear in monthly parts, of which each con- 
tains twenty-five coloured plates with letter- 
press. In afew years the whole of this impor- 
tant work will be in the hands of the sub- 
scribers. There were few botanists better 
qualified for editing such a _ publication 
than Mr. Syme, whose knowledge of British 
plants “is both accurate and _ extensive. 
The popular matter has been consigned to 
Mrs. Lankester, and adds considerably to the 
value of the book. To re-issue a standard 
work, with thousands of coloured plates, at a 
low price, and on a speciality of science, is a 
bold and praiseworthy enterprise, which we 
trust both public and private libraries will 
know how to appreciate and support. 

We have alluded to Messrs. Bentham and 
Syme as the representatives of the two 
different schools found amongst our local 
botanists, and we need scarcely add that 
there are besides many other minor differ- 
ences between our leading authorities, 
concerning the names and specific claims of 
our native plants. Beginners are sadly 
puzzled by this state of things, and Mr. 
A. G. More has rendered considerable service, 
by publishing his ‘‘ Comparative List of 
British Plants,” in which the names used in 
Babington’s ‘‘ Manual,” the ‘‘ London Cata- 
logue,” Hooker and Arnott’s ‘‘ British Flora,” 
and Bentham’s ‘‘ Handbook,” are conye- 
niently arranged in parallel columns. 


ESSAIS DE PHILOSOPHIE ET D'HISTOIRE | 


RELIGIEUSE. Par Micnex Nicowas. Paris: 
Michel Lévy Freres. London: Triibner & Co. 
HESE Essays are a valuable contribu- 
tion to A a religious thought of the 
present day. ey present, with the usual 
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r at the Botanic | clearness of French expositors, and a solid 


learning founded on the patient researches 
of Germany, in a popular form, and in their 
broad features, those ineffaceable character- 
istics of Christianity, which, for such as ap- 
preciate them distinctly, make the attempt 
to defend the Christian faith, by damming out 
critical inquiry into it, as absurd as would 
be an attempt to sweep back the Atlantic, in 
order to save our fleets from shipwreck. And 
the impression of the indestructibility of 
Christianity, produced by them, is perhaps 
the stronger because their author does but 
half-draw the conclusion warranted by his 


premises: and furnishes his readers with 
'materials for a result, rather than with re- 


They are both | 


illustrated, and are regarded as typical of the | 


| 
} 
| 


| 


| 





sults ready made. 

The work comprises five principal essays— 
(1) On the part played by Theocratic Govern- 
ments in the History of Mankind; (2) On the 
Moral Genius of Ancient Greece; (3) On the 
Revival of Paganism towards the close of the 
first Christian century; (4) On the History 
and Results of Biblical Criticism ; and (5) On 
the various Tendencies of Thought among the 
Jews of Palestine and Alexandria, which con- 
stituted the atmosphere wherein Christianity 
threw out its first shoots, and furnished the 
elements whence the earliest schools of Chris- 
tian theology derived the peculiar colouring 
of their common faith. Three minor essays, 
On the Pre-existence of the Soul, On Liberty 
of Conscience, and On the Origin of that 
Tale of the Three Rings, to which Lessing has 
given celebrity by his ‘‘ Nathan der Weise,” 
complete the circle of topics treated. Of these 
essays, that on the reaction in behalf of 
the old Pagan orthodoxy is amusing, from 
the curious resemblance between the kind of 
arguments adduced by its defenders and those 
by which, in our own day, the infallibility 
of the Church or of the Scriptures is main- 
tained, by such as are accustomed to build 
their religious faith upon these assumptions. 
The feebleness and ignorance of man; the 
necessity of giving ourselyes up to the 
teaching of a divine revelation, since of our- 
selves we know nothing; the evil of abandon- 
ing or questioning the religion of our fore- 
fathers ; the persuasion that the gods were 
nearer to men of old, and more ready to 
reveal themselves to them than to us; the 
fulfilment of ancient oracles—to deny which 
was to strike at the root of the faith in the 
power and providence of the gods; the con- 
solation drawn by the afflicted from their 
trust; the danger to society if beliefs once 
held sacred are undermined; these and 
similar arguments were not less habitual 
to Minutius Felix or Serapion, in the 
first century, than they are now to those 
who would save faith from eclipse by 
putting an extinguisher on reason. So the 
divine inspiration of the oracular responses 
was saved from critical assaults by distine- 
tions worthy of the ingenuity of Professor 
M‘Caul. If the Biblical critic of the present 
time turns a deaf ear to such “ aids to faith,” 
he does only what the Fathers of the Church 
did to the ‘‘aids for faith” appealed to by 
the upholders of the ancient religion, against 
the Neology of the Christian innovators: a 
consideration not out of place under the 
danger besetting us at the present day, of 
forgetting, amid the war of opinions, that 
‘** God requireth fruth in the inward parts.” 

The most important of the Essays are those 
on Biblical criticism, and the antecedents of 
Christianity. Of these, the first presents 
a condensed but not meagre sketch of the 
school of Scriptural research during the last 
hundred years in Germany ; its objects, its 
transformations, and present tendencies ; 
where M. Nicolas sees, as we think, cor- 
rectly,—even in what are commonly. repre- 
sented to be purely destructive efforts,—even 
in the much-abused school of Tubingen, in 
the investigations of C. F, Bauer, Schwegler, 
Zeller, &c.,—attempts honest and praise- 
worthy, though not always successful, to 
reconstruct on a solid historical basis those 
conceptions of the origin of the New Testa- 
ment which the first results of critical inquiry 
had simply unsettled. This view is the more 
important, because the conclusions of the 
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Tubingen critics are often looked at by the 
light of that worst of all counsellors—panic 
fear ; and assailed, as if the foundations of 
Christianity rested on the persuasion that 
the Second Epistle of St. Peter was genuine, 
or that all the Epistles ascribed to St. Paul 
were written by him. M. Nicolas gives an 
excellent reply to such misconceptions. 


be interpreted ; and one supplied by man— 


It is an error to make the Christian religion | 


depend on the books of the New Testament. 
They contribute certainly to its maintenance, 
propagation, and purity; but there was a 
Christian Church before the Gospels and the 
Epistles were written. 


No inconsiderable | 


time passed before these books were circulated | from the earth, or that one body attracts 


beyond the particular churches to which they | 


had been originally addressed; and one 
much longer before they were united as we 
now possess them. Lessing has remarked 
that the Christian Church did not arise from 
the writings of the New Testament; but 
that, on the contrary, these writings arose 
out of the Church. Christianity is a fact 
acquired for humanity. It would be difficult 
to imagine a conyulsion in the human race 
radical enough and deep enough to deprive 
men of it (p. 311). As difficult, we apprehend, 
as to imagine one radical and deep enough to 
send men back to that stage of thought when 
they believed the sun to move round the 
earth ; and for a reason precisely similar. 
Christianity is not a sentiment, nor an 
opinion, but a conception giving unity to 
a vast body of facts, which stretch into the 
remotest historical ages, and continue to the 
present day. Of the degree of accuracy with 
which these facts are known to us various 
opinions may be entertained, as astronomers 
may haye various opinions respecting the 
accuracy of ancient observations of the sun 
or the planets. But, as in astronomy such 
questions no way shake our belief that the 
conception which gives unity to the whole 
body of observations is not a mere creation of 
our brains, but expresses a great truth in the 
constitution of the universe: so, in regard to 


Christianity, may we feel satisfied, by the | 


numerous concurrent circumstances indica- 
ting the appearance of Christ to have been 
the manifestation in its essential character 
of that Being by whom we are upheld, that 
this conception on which the Church was 





founded is no mere fancy of the religious | 


imagination, but is the true key to the 
complex development of the human race. 


On this point M. Nicolas’ views seem to us | 8T@p! nm RB L 
confused. He resembles an astronomer who | district of Tibet almost, if not quite, untrod | 


should give the data whence the elliptical | 


movement of the planets round the sun might 
be inferred, but stop short of the inference. 
‘* Religious science,” he observes (p. xx.), 
‘‘must necessarily be the crown of all reli- 
gion which will comprehend itself; but the 


science is not religion, and cannot in any | 
But what is this ‘‘religious | 


case replace it.”’ 
science ?”” So far as we can discern, M. 
Nicolas sees in it only an attempt to put the 
consciousness ‘‘of our own moral weakness 
on the one side and on the other of the Divine 
mercy”? into a logical straight-waistcoat: 
whence would follow, as he truly says, that 
the dogma which effects this operation ‘is, 
in the religious life, neither the primitive 
element, nor the constant element, nor the 
element most active and best suited to act on 
man” (p. 19). On the contrary, we might 
as well seck to give men uprightness and 
strength by feeding them on pokers. But 
the thought that the Divine Being compas- 
sionates our moral weakness, and has pro- 
vided in the manifestation of His own infinite 
love an unfailing source of moral strength,— 
will any man deny that this thought has 
been, in the religious life of the Christian 
nations, an element primitive, constant, 
most active, and showing itself most fit to 
act on all men, without distinction? We 
are confident that M. Nicolas at least is 
be 


that man. But he has not got clear of 
that wide-spread tendency to confuse, 


in religious matters, dogmas resting on | 
| snow, and biting frost, he maintained during 


authority with ‘science resting on fact. 


namely, the interpretation. When the inter- 


pretation embraces all the phenomena, and | 
embraces them /fud/y, we have a true science, 


which then becomes authoritative, because 
the more it is investigated the more certain 
it appears. But this interpretation is dis- 
tinct both from the facts interpreted and 
from the impressions produced on us, either 
by these facts or by itself. The sentiment 


called forth by the grandeur or order of the | 


universe, unfolded in modern astronomy, is 
not to be confounded with the mathematical 
proof that the sun is 95,000,000 of mules 


another with a force varying inversely as the 
square of their distances. So the formal 
statement of the doctrine of the Trinity, 
though logically deducible from the concep- 
tion that the Divine essence was manifested 
in the person of Christ, is not to be confounded 
with the effect on men’s minds of proclaiming 
this ‘‘ good news.” 
this eternal foundation of religious trust 
men have built much, very much, of ‘‘ wood, 
hay, stubble,” as well as of ‘ gold, silver, 
precious stones.” Most true is it, as St. 
Paul foresaw, though in a way different 
perhaps from what he supposed, that the 
day would come when this work must be 
‘tried by fire.” But if this fire of criticism, 


these savage mountains, and with the 
herds of Ibex and Bara-sing, which were 
generally found too wary to be successfully 
stalked, at least with the aid of a 
indifferent hunters as were to be found among 
the inhabitants. His success as a sportsman 

ras not very encouraging. ‘Though occa- 
sionally a bear would roll over on a well 
directed shot from a Whitworth rifle, the 
number of wounded so far exceeded the slain, 
that the Colonel was moved, more than once, 
out of pity for their sufferings, to lay aside 
his gun altogether. Bruin, it seems, has an 
extraordinary tenacity of life. After being 
hit again and again he shuffles away and 
escapes ; and, on one occasion, a huge animal, 
after receiving three rifle-bullets, having his 
throat cut, and been half-skinned, ‘‘ came to 
life again, as it were, and with a violent 


movement uttered such a growl as sent his 


Most true it is that on | 


tormentors flying in all directions.”” A _ ball 
in the head at length put an end to his life. 
The people of the Wurdwun are, according 
to our author, an ill-governed and imprac- 
ticable race of savages. They will refuse to 
barter their stock or produce fora liberalrecom- 
pense, ‘‘ solely to enjoy the unaccustomed 
luxury of asserting a right, and the privilege 
of giving a refusal, which they think they 
may do with impunity in the case of a saheb, 


| but would crouch and fawn in the most abject 


which many view with such dread, burns up | 


the ‘‘ wood, hay, and stubble,” so much the 
better. It will leave us the ‘ gold, silver, 
and precious stones” undimmed, and the 
foundation unmoved. EK. V. N. 


THE DIARY OF A HUNTER FROM THE 
PUNJAB TO THE KARAKORUM MOUN- 
TAINS. London: Longmans. Norwich: Stacy. 
1863. 

HE volume before us is a copy of a pri- 
vate journal, kept, with no view to 


_ phobia. 


servility were it one of the native officials.” 
Their dress, for both sexes, is a shapeless 
woollen smock. They live in patched wooden 
hovels, are dirty, and martyrs to hydro- 
Yet the men are stout and well- 


| looking—the women, who do all the work, 


publication, by the late Lieut.-Col. Irby, of | 


the 51st King’s Own Light Infantry, between 
April and October, 1860. During a six- 
months leave of absence from his regiment 
at Amritsir, in the Punjab, he crossed the 
Himalayas and the upper portion of the 
Indus which hes beyond them, and traversed 
the Karakorum range of mountains, which 
forms the watershed between that river and 
the streams of Tartary. In so doing he has 
added something to geographical and topo- 


being haggard and ugly. The soil, where 
there is any, is fertile, the chief produce being 
barley ; and high up the mountains there is 
rich earth, depasturing flocks and herds, and 
yielding leaks, garlic, carrots, &c. Indeed, 
sheep are brought here in large quantities 
from the Vale of Cashmere for the sake of 
the pasture. But as regards the sporting 
resources and capabilities of the Wurdwun, 
they no longer exist, save in the traditions of 
memories of bygone days; and the result of 


' the author’s experience was not to recom- 


graphical knowledge, by penetrating into a | 


by European travellers. Entering, by the 
Rattan Pir and Pir Panjal passes on the 


+ south-west, the circle of lofty mountains 


which enclose thecelebrated Valeof Cashmere, 
he visited the capital, Sirinugger, which he 
BS 


' describes, however beautiful the situation, as 


unworthy the name of a city, being ‘only 
an irregular collection of wooden hovels, 
extending over some two hundred acres—its 
form undefined.” ‘The beauty of the 
valley,” he says, ‘‘ consists in what is really 
out of the valley—in the glorious range of 
mountains forming it, with their never-end- 
ing variety of form and colour. The valley 
is a dead flat, with uplands also level, which, 
in their remarkable resemblance to shores, 
with other corresponding features, have given 


mend other sportsmen to try their chance 
there, unless in the autumn, when the stags 
bellow. For his own part, he struck his tent 
late in June, and made his way to the 
northern end of the valley, where it contracts 
into a grand gorge, and the Sooroo Pass 
leads, over a great dirty-looking glacier, 
into the Tibetan country of Ladak. The 


' slopes on this side of the Himalayas are 


dotted with fine willow-trees of large 
growth ; the houses, rough, solid, flat- 


| roofed structures of stone, present them- 
' selves in attractive hamlets, and the chan- 


_nels for irrigation are lined with shrubs of 


ee 


rise to the theory entertained by scientific | 


men that the valley was once a lake. And 
there is a tradition generally prevalent and 
confidently believed in by the Cashmiries, 
that their valley was a lake, and they have 
legends as numerous as the the Irish about 
it; and connected with every fountain and 
spring, and almost_every remarkable natural 
feature in the country, is some wondrous 
fable of goblin, sprite, or fairy.” None of 
these stories, however, does our diarist re- 
late ; but, providing himself with leather socks 
and grass sandals, to make his footing sure, he 
scales the mountains on the east, and pitches 
his tent in the wild valley of the Wurdwun, 
which lies between the territories of Cashmere 
and Ladak. Here, amid ‘ peaks, passes, 
and glaciers,” and undeterred by rain, 


In every science there are two parts: one | several weeks in May and June an unequal 
supplied by God—namely, the phenomena to contest with the bears which prowl about 
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| 


the wild red rose, powerful in perfume. 
Familiar notes of birds strike upon the ear— 
the lark, the goldfinch, the magpie, the 
‘‘homely sparrow, and the solemn old crow.” 
Advancing further into Ladak, the fertility 
ceases, and on the further side of the Indus 
the country is exceedingly barren. 

But the stoniest parts of Ladak are quite 
gardens as compared with the dreary wilder- 
ness of the Karakorum mountains. After 
visiting Leh, the capital of Ladak, Colonel 
Irby and his followers struck northwards in 
search of new hunting-grounds, reported by 
the Yarkand merchants and others to exist 
on the other side of this formidable range. 
Here the wild yak (Jos grunniens) was said 
to exist in large numbers, and to be tame 
enough to be easily stalked. Crossing the 
river Shayak, one of the tributaries of which 
was greatly swollen by rains, the soil became 
more sandy; and in the painful ascent to the 
Karakorum, the desolation of the country 
could scarcely be surpassed. The herbage 
is too scant even for the support of goats. 
The rarefied air in these lofty regions is apt 
to affect the respiration both of man and 
beast in a distressing degree; and the 
wretched horses, overcome by the toilsome 
ascent, drop in large numbers along the track 
of the caravans—their carcases beingdevoured 
by liyeenas. The climate is intensely cold 
and severe, and enormous glaciers descend 
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from the mountains. Having reached the | 
summit of the pass, the traveller descended | 


into a level valley, watered by a stream, 
stated to be the source of the Yarkand river. 
Here the scene was as wild and savage as 
before. 

Bones and carcases of horses lay in all directions, 
the loads of many left beside their bearer’s remains, 
Huge bloated ravens flapped and croaked around. 
Footprints of the hyzena, too, were seen, which foul 
ugly beast had skulked from the glare of day to some 
lone den in the rocks around. 


We have heard of a very gritty salad being 
compared by an epicure to a gravel-walk, 
with here and there a weed; but it is with 
an —- kind of feeling that the author 
descri 
barren country” some ‘‘sandy downs, 
bearing a greenish hue, caused by a blade 
of grass every square yard or so.” “It 
was extremely agreeable,” he says, ‘“ to 
see even this scanty herbage—a wonderful 


relief to the aching eye.” The day after this 
welcome apparition, the travellers found | 


themselves in the Vale of Sugheit, which had 
been represented by the natives of this 


yes as ‘‘fine grassy uplands for this | 


! 
| 








desolate region as a perfect paradise, and 
beyond which were the happy hunting- 
grounds of which our travellers were in | 
ye In both instances they were bitterly 

sappointed. Grass, indeed, covered: the | 
bottom of the valley or gorge, and the stream 
was filled with willow-like bushes, which 
also grew here and there in large patches ; 
but as to the Yak-grounds, few herds were | 
seen, though old traces were plentiful, and 
the sport exhibited the same want of variety 
which led the button-maker in the farce to 
give up shooting, because it consisted of ‘‘the 
same thing over and over again: firing his 
gun off at something or other, and missing the 
something or other he fired his gun at.” Re- 
tracing his weary steps, with more geography 
in his journal, and less lead in his pouch, 
our traveller again reached Leh, and thence 
returned into"Cashmere by a more northerly 
route, spending a few days shooting the Bara- 
sing deer, amidst the gorgeous scencry of the 
Himalayas, in the neighbourhood of Dras, 
and reaching Amritsir by his former route 
near the end of October. 





While returning to Leh, the author fell in 
with a native of Bokhara, called Murad, who 
stated that he had been a servant of the 
unfortunate German naturalist, Adolphe 
Schlagentweit, who was murdered at Kash- 
gar, in the year 1857. His story differs in 
some of its details from that which has been 
considered as established, but is the same in 
its most important respects. Murad was in 
possession of a skull,- which he believed to be 
that of the deceased naturalist. Colonel 
a carried this man to Leh, and he there 
underwent an examination by the authori- 
ties, which led them to believe in the truth 
of his story; but the skull has been pro- 
nounced to be that of an Asiatic. 

During a portion of his journey, our 
author had with him a native catechist, 
whose object was to circulate the Gospel, in 
Bibles, Testaments, and Tracts. We note 
two specimens of the missionary’s manner of 
work, of which the one was probably as 
genuine a success as the other appears to 
have been a failure. The latter is thus 
tersely given. 

Suleiman went into Bimber, a large straggling 
town, and endeavoured to create a desire for the 


knowledge of the Gospel. He encountered oppo- 
sition, and found none willing to receive books. 


In the former case he gaye a practical 
proof of his Christian charity by tending on a 
sick man at Leh, whose lowness of caste 
forbad the natives to approach him. 

Colonel Irby’s diary is accompanied by two 
rough maps, containing names of places not 
to be found in an ordinary atlas. The book 
would have been more acceptable to the 
ordinary reader had it contained a glossary 
of the numerous native words it contains, 
and would have been more readable if the 
chronicles of the sport had been somewhat 
curtailed. But, even in its present form; the 
new ground travelled over affords a sufficient 
justification for publishing it, 





THE INFLUENCE OF THE MOSAIC CODE 
UPON SUBSEQUENT LEGISLATION, 
By J. Benzamrn Marspey, Solicitor. London ; 
Hamilton, Adams, & Co. 1862. 


O all those who are interested in the 


origin of our laws, but find the threshold | 


of such a study inaccessible, this will be a 
most interesting work. The object of the 
author is to show that the principles of the 
Mosaic code were adopted by the legislators 
of antiquity, and that through them many 
peculiarities to be discovered in the structure 
of modern institutions may be attributed to 
a Jewish model. 


The chain of reasoning by which he en- | 


deayours to prove this object may be thus 
stated: the Greeks derived the elements and, 
indeed, a great part of the details of their 
institutions from the Hebrews; the Romans 
imported their primary laws from the Greeks ; 
and to the Roman laws the civil institutions 
which prevail over the greater part of 
Europe owe their foundation. This reasoning 
atfirst sightappearsincontrovertible; and that 
each linkin the chain is partially true isevident 
from the identity of many of our modern 
laws with those of the Jewish people. But 


| it is true rather of them as separate laws 


than as institutions. The Mosaic laws arose 
out of a code in which the most general rules 
were laid down, and subsequently completed 


in detail by a succession of Divine commands 


communicated through Moses. The only 
laws analogous to them in this respect were 
those of the Moslem code of Mahomet, which 
was founded on the precepts of the’ Two Tables, 
and so far may be said to have -an origin 
common with the Jewish law. But even the 
Koran was not put forth as a whole; nor did 
it appear in its entirety until collected from 
the isolated fragments left by Mahomet. 
These fragments were probably derived from 
the second portion of the Mosaic law; and 
Mahomet became inspired whenever he per- 
ceived the political necessity for a special 
revelation. But, taken as a whole, there can 
be no doubt, as asserted by Mr. Marsden in 
his Preface, that the laws of the Moham- 
medans derived their source from the Mosaic 
code. Far different, however, was the 
origin of all other modern institutions 
with which we are acquainted. 

Take for instance the Roman law, which 
may be said to have begun with the founda- 
tion of the city. Romulus appears to have 
adopted such of the customs of the nations 
of which his new kingdom was composed as 
were most applicable to the state of govern- 
ment which introduced, reserving a further 
power of legislation to himself and the council 
which he established. We do not find amongst 
the Romans any traces of a code drawn up 
by authority until the Decemviral period, 
when the law was revised, and certain prin- 
ciples, short and terse, were laid down, which 
are commonly spoken of as the Laws of the 
Twelve Tables. We now possess nothing 
but disjointed fragments of these laws; but 
enough has survived to refute the idea, 
adopted by Mr. Marsden, that the Twelve 
Tables were exclusively founded on the 
Grecian system of jurisprudence. Dr. Smith, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities,” says, ‘‘the notion which has 
sometimes been entertained, that the Twelve 
Tables contained a body of rules of law 
entirely new, is not supported by any evi- 
dence, and is inconsistent with all that we 
know of them and of Roman institutions. 
It is more reasonable to suppose that they 
fixed in a written form a large body of 
customary law, which would be a benefit to 
the plebeians, inasmuch as the patricians 
were the expounders of the law. 

If this theory be correct, one link in Mr. 
Marsden’s chain of reasoning fails entirely ; 
for, as it has been well observed, the Decem- 
viri were not legislators, but code-makers ; 
and their code, being merely the embodying 
the customary law in writing, could not be 
influenced by any Jewish legislation. But 
we know from history that where the Roman 
law was imperfect, its defects were supplied 
by the interpretation of the jurists. ese 
jurists were men of great reputation and 
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| learning, and usually decided upon cases 
| propounded under feigned names—a practice 
which, as it excluded the supposition of 
favouritism or bias, naturally acquired the 
force of law. It is not unreasonable to sup- 
ose that the interpreters would be guided 
| by the practice of other countries, whenever 
that practice accorded with the rules laid 
down in the Twelve Tables. It was through 
the bias of the interpreters, perhaps, more 
than the legislation itself, that the Roman 
law obtained that Mosaic colouring which 
seems in some measure to haye misled Mr. 
Marsden. ‘The same may be said, to a cer- 
tain extent, of our own laws in this 
country, which had their origin not in any 
code of the legislator, but in various enact- 
ments of different tribes, to whom the laws 
of Moses were unknown. ‘These enactments 
of individual chiefs or kings were severally 
developed in their little kingdoms, sometimes 
becoming obsolete as enactments, but con- 
tinuing in practice and in spirit under the 
name of customary law. It was not until 
the system thus created was codified by 
Alfred that our English legislation can be 
said to haye been influenced by the laws of 
Moses. He, however, clearly showed that in- 
fluence by placing at the commencement of 
his laws, or domes as they were called, the 
Ten Commandments ; besides which we find 
many of the Jewish laws specially inserted 
in his code. 

But it is not merely because of his failure 
to prove the derivation of our laws through 
unbroken links from the Hebrews that we 
cannot give a cordial assent to the theories of 
Mr. Marsden, as to the universality of the 
influence of the Mosaic code on modern 
legislation. There are many instances of 

articular laws which either found no place 
in that code, or if they did, the rules they 
laid down were opposed to all those of later 
systems. Thus the laws of Moses made no 
provision for wills or testamentary dispo- 
sitions of any kind, though the example of 
Abraham, who made Eliezer his heir before 
the birth of his son, is sometimes quoted as 
showing that the Jewish patriarchs claimed 
to exercise a testamentary power. This was 
known to Moses; and therefore the omission 
to make a provision for such testaments 
cannot but be regarded as intentional. The 
Decemyviral law on the other hand was very 
careful to regulate the making of such testa- 
ments, and long before that law the Romans 
had been permitted to make them, and had 
exercised their privilege, though in a some- 
what less formal manner than the laws of the 
Twelve Tables enjoined. This instance alone 
is a strong confirmation of what we have 
already said, that the Decemyiri were not 
legislators, but code-makers. 

A still stronger instance of the indepen- 
dence of our modern legislators of the Jewish 
model is exemplified in the law relating to 
prescription. Strange to say Mr. Marsden 
quotes this as a confirmation of his theory, 
when it is in reality a partial disproof of it. 
The Jewish law expressly forbade what we 
understand by prescription, as well as per- 

etual alienation, and required all lands to 
: restored to the true owners, at what was 
known as the Jubilee. Subsequent legisla- 
tion adopted an entirely different rule; and 
we find it was a positive rule of the oldest 
Roman law, older than the Twelve Tables, 
that commodities which had been uninter- 
ruptedly possessed for a certain period became 
the property of the possessor. The period 
of possession was exceedingly short, one 
or two years, according to the nature of 
the commodity. In later times the influence 
of the Canon Law altered the feelings of the 
jurists, who began to regard prescription 
with a degree of repugnance, and resisted, 
or rather restricted it within the narrowest 
limits. Still, in time, the Roman law— 
which in this particular was entirely at issue 
with the Mosaic code—prevailed throughout 
the chief countries of Europe, though it was 
not till the Middle Ages had finally closed, 
and James I. had ascended the throne 
of this kingdom, that we obtained a fixed 
statute of limitations in England. These 
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instances—and many more, might be added 
—disprove, in our opinion, the conclusion at 
which Mr. Marsden seems to have arrived— 
that our modern systems of law are chiefly 
derived from a Jewish model. 

But in saying thus much we have no wish 
to depreciate the many excellences of Mr. | 
Marsden’s book. The very illustrations he 
has quoted in support of his theories are 
most valuable, and will amply repay any 
reader of the work, even though he may not | 
have time or inclination to follow up the 
inquiry by consulting the authorities referred 
to. The subject, too, is one in which we all 
have a common interest ; and however much 
Wwe may agree or disagree with the conclu- 
sions at which the author has arrived, the 
work is one well deserving the attention of 
all those who are interested in examining the 
origin of our legislation, and we promise 
them that it will well repay the hours that 
may be spent on it. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freprrick Locker. | 
London: Pickering. 1862. 
HOUGH late, we feel it a duty to say 
something of Mr. Locker’s volume of 
poems, as in it we recognise qualities of 
thought and graces of expression which 
always have been, and, there is little doubt, 
always will be, in favour with the reading 
public. Mr. Locker is neither a sentimental 
nor a satirical rhymer. He docs not attempt 
to excite our sympathies by exaggerated de- 
scriptions of pains and disappointments—too 
fanciful to be real; nor by straining after | 
witty effects, under the influence of an in- 
spiration derived from offended vanity or 
natural ill-humour. On the contrary, he 
deals scarcely at all with the painful or 
melancholy side of life. Whatever his own 
troubles may have been, in love or business, 
he keeps them to himself; and when he does 
touch a melancholy key, the music he calls 
forth does not grate on the ear. It has no 
harshness in it, but is as a gentle sigh over 
some unselfish grief—some natural sorrow 
witnessed by him in the ordinary every-day 
intercourse of life. His wit, too, is gentle 
and playful, without the least admixture of 
malice. The associations of ideas observable 
in his poems are frequently ludicrous by 
their incongruity, frequently by their curious 
similitude, whilst his sudden surprises are 
always so good-natured, that the laughter 
they provoke is as joyous and healthy as 
that of children at play. His subjects are 
not grand and lofty, but are such as are met 
with constantly by unimaginative men in the 
byeways of the world, without exciting in 
them either thought or feeling such as their 
fellow-men would care to become acquainted 
with. Mr. Locker, however, seizes on these, 
and, with a skill all his own, weaves them 
into a delightful poetic fabric, slight in sub- 
stance almost as the gossamer’s web, but at 
the same time beautiful by the brightness 
and harmony of the colours with which he 
endows them. The first poem in the volume 
is entitled ‘‘ Castles in the Air,” and is more 
airily and tastefully outlined than these build- 
ings usually are :— 
My castle was a gay retreat 
In air, that somewhat frosty shire— 








* poet. 





A cherub’s model country-seat, 

Could model cherub such require ; 

Nor gout, nor tax existence tortured; _ 

The boys and blackbirds spared my orchard, 
And showers arrived when rain was wanted. 
I own’d a grot—a haunted fountain— 

A rustic thatch—a purple mountain— 

A terraced lawn—a summer lake, ° 
By sun or moonbeam always burnished ; 
And then my cot, by some mistake, 

Unlike most cots, was neatly furnished 

With all the toys all ladies sigh for, 

And ever dying, never die for. 


But even the building of castles in the air is 
not a work that suits the hands of Mr. Locker 
like the small incidents of life to which we 
have before referred. With these, whether 
grave or gay, he is at home. Amongst those 
of the most serious sort the “‘ Widow’s Mite” 
is full of a delicate and touching sensibility : | 


» whilst the “‘ Pilgrims of Pall Mall” so alter- | 


| faces. 


nates reflective thoughtfulness with playful 
allusion, that it reminds the reader of some 


_ of the best things to be found in the works of 


Hood or the brothers Smith. There is ano- | . 
have certain advantages. 


ther, too, beginning, ‘‘Her quiet resting- 
place is far away,’’ which has all the pathos 


of Hood, and all the sweetness of thought 


which the constant suffering of that eccentric 
genius only tended to make more perfect. 
The lighter pieces of Mr. Locker are almost 
perfect in their way. He performs with ease 


the duties which turned to little account in 


the hands of Queen Whim’s officers, and 
makes something out of nothing with a mar- 
vellous handiness. A fashionable wedding 
at St..George’s is not a subject out of which 
an ordinary modern poet, whether of the 
spasmodic or dead-alive school, could make 
much; and yet by his good-natured envy of 
the bridegroom, so naively expressed, the 
reader at once becomes interested with his 


| whole heart in the bride— 


She passed up the aisle on the arm of her sire, 
A delicate lady in bridal attire, 
Fair emblem of virgin simplicity. 


Whatever the reason, certain it is that prose, 
and especially prose criticism, is in very bad 
odour with our poets. 

This prosophobia (to coin a word) may 
One great dis- 
advantage it unquestionably possesses—yiz., 


that, to a great extent, it deprives us of the 


judgments, on their own art, of men who have 
made that art their special study. It is per- 
fectly true that the poet was not originally, 
and is not now necessarily, a critic; but at 
this late stage in the history of mankind, when 
elder generations have left us so much that 
is great and noble on which to exercise our 
critical faculty, it is scarcely possible to find 
a man who uses his creative powers without 
having previously made some analysis of the 
principles of his art. Tennyson may be men- 
tioned as a case in point. Who can doubt 
that being, as he is, a great thinker as well as 
a great poet, he could, were he so minded, 


| give us some most useful poetical criticism ? 
| We do not mean on his own works, but on 


»~0etry in general, and especially on modern 
A a] . 


_ poetry—subjects which no one could treat 


Half London was there, and, my word, there were | 


few, 
Who stood by the altar, or hid in a pew, 
But envied Lord Nigel’s felicity. 
O beautiful bride, still so meek in thy splendour, 
So frank in thy love, and its trusting surrender, 
Going hence you will leave us the town dim! 
May happiness wing to thy bosom, unsought, 
And Nigel, esteeming his bliss as he ought, 
Prove worthy thy worship, confound him ! 


Confound him! say we too, entering more 
than we ought into the feelings of the poet. 
But when he becomes sentimental on being 
floored by a treacherous scrap of orange-peel, 
we are forced to admit that he soars to a 
region of poetic meditation where we cannot 
follow him. The common-place Pimlico 
parader, if brought to the ground so igno- 
miniously, would, we think, utter a male- 
diction on the head of the wretch who care- 


| lessly laid the trap, and pray for the police 


because they had not seized him instanter 
and hurried him off to prison; not so our 
As he gathers himself up ‘wgcmin 
fancies take possession of him, and he sings 
thus :— 
It ripened by the river banks, 
Where, mask and moonlight aiding, 
Dons Bas’ and Juans play sad pranks, 
Dark Donnas serenading. 
By Moorish maiden it was pluck’d, 
Who through the grove was stealing ; 
By Saxon sweetheart it was suck’d, 
Who flung away the peeling. 
She could not know in Pimlico, 
As little she in Seville, 
That I should reel upon that peel 
And find my proper level. 


Whoever becomes possessed of Mr. Locker’s 
volume will not, we think, put it away on his 
most inconvenient library-shelf; there are 
many sunny thoughts and pleasant fancies 
in it, and it will be wise therefore to keep it 
within easy reach. 


THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS and THE 
ENGLISH POETS. 
BrownineG. Feap. 8vo. 
and Hall. 1863. 


| ges ee prevail in literary matters as 
well as in dress ; and the present fashion 
is that poets shall abstain from writing pre- 
The essay on the principles of the 
poetical art, and on the author’s own argu- 
ment and design, which used almost invari- 
ably, some fifty years ago, to precede any new 
volume of verse, is almost as obsolete as the 
pig-tail or the shoe-buckle. Perhaps it is 
that our poets have been warned by the fate 
of Wordsworth, whose works would certainly 
not have raised the storm of opposition which 
assailed them, if he had not first attacked all 
the existing canons of criticism, and declared 
himself, in theory as well as practice, the 
apostle of a new order of things. Perhaps it 
a that they have adopted Shelley's maxim, 
that— 


London: Chapman 


It is a dangerous invasion 
When poets criticise: their station 
Is to delight, not pose. 
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with more authority, and probably with 
more power than himself. It is, at the same 
time, very easy to understand that it would 
be distasteful to him to do so: for professional 
critics have occasionally taken a rather mean 
advantage of such observations, and used 
them in an indolent manner, for the purpose 
of saving themselves the trouble of arriving 
at a poet’s principles by a proper analysis of 
his works. Still, this is scarcely a suflicient 
reason for compelling every reader to grope 
along by the help of such dim rush-lights as 
he can procure for himself, without the 
slightest help from the master-spirit who 
hewed out the cavern, and is, therefore, best 
able to point the way through its intricacies, 

We are, therefore, glad to welcome this 
book of Mrs. Browning—not only on account 
of its intrinsic value, but-also because it con- 
tains her thoughts on a subject to which she 
had devoted the study of her life, and because 
it throws some additional light on her own 
artistic views and opinions. The volume 
eonsists of two essays which, as we are 
informed in the ‘‘ Advertisement,” originally 
appeared in the Atheneum journal in the 
year 1842. The first is a tolerably interesting 
account of the series of Greek Christian poets, 
whose lives extend from the time of Christ to 
the fourteenth century, and whose works are 
comparatively unknown, because their milder 
light has been dimmed by the glory of their 
non-Christian predecessors. And really, even 
according to + Browning’s own showing, 
it is very doubtful whether these slumbering 
saints and poets will ever wake to any very 
great purpose in again moving the hearts of 
men—though certainly the religious pieces of 
Gregory Nazianzen and of Synesius ver 
known to the readers of Mr. Kingsley’s 
‘* Hypatia,”’) seem to deserve a better fate 
than to moulder entirely forgotten. The 
second essay is both more interesting in itself, 
and more useful for the particular purpose to 
which we have adverted, of enabling us to 
enter more fully into Mrs. Browning’s own 
principles of taste. It consists of a dis- 
quisition on the poets of England, from the 
time of Chaucer to the beginning of this 
century ; and considering that this immense 
subject is treated in little more than a hundred 
small pages, it is not too much to say that it 
contains a wonderful amount of sound criti- 
cism and valuable thought. 

Let the following extract, in which, as the 
reader will perceive, Mrs. Browning indirectly 
defends her own system of yersification, be 
taken as an instance :— 

Among the elder poets, the rhyme was only a 
felicitous adjunct--a musical accompaniment—the 
tinkling of a cymbal through the choral harmonies. 
You heard it across the changes of the pause as an 
undertone of the chant, marking the time with an 
audible indistinctness, and catching occasionally and 
reflecting the full light of the emphasis of the sense in 
mutualelucidation. Butthe new practice endeavoured 
to identify in all possible cases the rhyme, and what 
may be called the sentimental emphasis —securing 
the latter to the tenth rhyming syllable, and so dis- 
honouring the emphasis of the sentiment into the 


base use of the marking of the time. And not only 
by this unnatural provision did the emphasis minister 
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to the rhyme, but the pause did also. “‘ Away with 
all pauses,”’ said the reformers, “‘except the legiti- 
mate pause at the tenth rhyming syllable.” 

Of the style in which the book is written, it 
will be enough to say that it bears consider- 
able resemblance to the poetical style of the 


authoress, being powerful, highly coloured, | 


and frequently involved and obscure. The 
similes, too, of which there are many, not 


unfrequently degenerate into conceits. 
” Rect F. T. M. 





ON PROPORTION IN ARCHITECTURAL 
DESIGN. By W. Warkiss Lioyp. London: 
Weale. 1863. 


oe all those who believe that harmony and 

proportion are among the essentials of archi- 
tecture Mr. Lloyd’s work will have a great interest. 
Instinctively it has been assumed that the archi- 
tecture of the Greeks was based upon some accurate 
system of proportion; but this system, not unlike 
that which regulates the quantitative relations in 
physical science, was not to be found on the sur- 
face, and many ingenious theories which were 
formed to account for certain of its harmonies 
failed to give a good account of others. 

Mr. Lloyd, by diligent research into the full and 
minute particulars of the Parthenon, given in the 
“ Principles of Athenian Architecture,” published 
by the Society of Dilettanti, in 1851, has been led to 
the discovery of a system which he has since ex- 
tended to all the examples of true Greek architec- 
ture of which accurate descriptions have been pub- 
lished, and which system he has found to be of 
general, indeed, almost universal prevalence, but, 
at the same time, peculiar to examples of genuine 
Greek architecture. This discovery is not that of 
a formula for the building of a Greek temple, but 
of a system to be applied for adjusting the propor- 
tions after the general scheme had been arranged, 
with a view to the requirements of artistic mtuition 
and common sense—a system capable, in the hands 
of a man of genius, of refining to the highest 
degree what was already well begun, but not cal- 
culated to take the initiative and produce a dry 
and mechanical result, It leaves to the architect 
the discretion what parts he will combine. The 
system merely points out, and with a large margin 
of choice even then, how these parts should be 
combined. 

Every temple, it appears, has a system peculiar 
to itself. Thus in the Parthenon a cardina? 
proportion, which we may take to have been the 
breadth and length of the upper step, having been 
chosen bearing the ratio of 4 to 9—then let this 
ratio be developed into a series by adding unity 
both to the numerator and denominator (or sub- 
tracting, as the case may be, from each until the 
numerator itself is unity), and it will be found 
that every ratio which prevails between two archi- 
tectural members which are to be compared with 
one another will, with the most scrupulous accu- 
racy, occupy a place in this scale. Thus the 
scale peculiar to the Parthenon is 1 to 6, 2 to 7, 
3 to 8, 4 to 9,5 to 10, 6 to 11, &. The scale, 
however, is not used when the numbers become 
high ; but, for such ratios as may be required which 
tend to equality, the simpler scale, 1 to 2, 2 
to 3, 3 to 4, &., is used. These ratios, however, 
necessarily occupy places in the scale previously 
given ; for instance, 3 to 4is equivalent to 15 to 20. 

In other examples scales formed on analogous 
principles are used. We invariably find a limited 
number of terms, ratios of comparatively low 
numbers, and adherence to the scale once selected, 
The ratios 1 to 3, 2 to 5, &., are most extensively 
used in the temple at Basse, but are absclutely 
unknown in the Parthenon. This system, whilst 


| in the Theseum 10:8. The Sicilian architects 











it allows the architect all the freedom he could | 


possibly require, admits of complete individuality 
being imparted to different buildings. 

Mr. Lloyd divides his subject into the adjust- 
ment, first, of rectangular proportions—such as the 
ratio of the length to the breadth of a temple, or 
the height to the breadth of a facade, Xe. ; 
secondly, of rectilinear proportions—such as the 
height of an entablature compared with the 
column that supports it, &c.; and, thirdly, the 
proportion of areas, 

The Parthenon, as already mentioned, has the 
ratio of 4 to 9 in the breadth of the temple to its 
length, measured on the upper step ; the Theseum 
also of 4 to 9, but measured on the lower step ; the 
temple of Bassm of 2 to 5, also measured on the 
lower step. These are rectangular proportions. 

Among rectilinear proportions the height of tho 
column, compared with the joint height of the 
solid members—viz., stylobate, entablature, and 
pediment, eccupies a place in the scale of 1 : 2, 


thin bed—witness the starfish 


never discovered, or never appreciated this prin- 
ciple, and their results suffer accordingly. 

This vertical proportion of solid to void prevails 
in the Parthenon and Theseum on the flanks also, 
where the joint height of stylobate and entablature 
is to the column in the ratio of 1 to 2. 

The ratio of the sectional area of the columns of 
the peristyle in the Parthenon is to that of the 
columns of the pronaos as 4 to 3, to that of the 
posticum, as 5 to 4; to that of the columns of the 
naos,as 9 to 4. In the Propylea, the areas of the 
columns of the larger and smalier orders are as 1 
to 2, and of the larger and the Ionic order as 
4 to9. The ratio of the areas of the columns of 
the peristyle of the Parthenon, and the larger 
order of the Propylea, are as 2 to 3. 

Such were the leading conditions to which, by custom 
of the style, by experience of good effect, or by manifest 
fitness, the architect’s design was bound to conform, 
which gave a certain guidance at the same time that 
they gave a certain control: not so much guidance that 
responsibility for ultimate effect did not rest with his 
genius, not so much control that genius had not ample 
range for variety and invention. 

We invite the reader’s examination of the work 
itself for further illustration, as well as for the 
rigid proofs, derived from measurement, of every 
point that is urged. The subject has also been 
treated by Mr. Lloyd in the appendix contributed 
by him to Mr. Cockerell’s work on the Temples of 
A®gina and Basse. Fol. Weale. 1860. 





HINTS ON THE FORMATION OF LOCAL 
MUSEUMS. By the Treasurer of the Wimble- 
don Museum Committee. Hardwicke. 1863. 


HIS is one of those little books, the value of 
which is by no means to be estimated by 

the space they occupy, or the shilling assigned as 
their price; and, unless we greatly mistake, it is 
one moreover which will be gladly welcomed by 
very many throughout the three kingdoms, who 
either take an interest in natural history, or in the 
welfare and instruction of those around them. 


is the knowledge that in a certain dingle the royal 
fern may be seen growing in situ! And with 

what delight will the conchologist, or entomolo- 
gist, or ornithologist learn that now he can supply 
his cabinet with a specimen that has hitherto 
eluded his grasp! Nor is this local knowledge to 
be despised when the microscope is brought in to 
aid our investigations of diatoms and desmids 
glowing with chlorophyll, or of the thousand all 
but invisible things that await our inquiries. 

This knowledge, so precious to the traveller 
and student, is no less precious and elevating to 
| those who afford it ; and we most cordially endorse 
| Mr. Toynbee’s remark that— 


Whether local museums be regarded with the hope 
that they may induce people of all classes to take more 
| interest in nature’s works, and to wander more frequently 
and a little further over her bright and peaceful fields ; 
whether they be esteemed as a bond of sympathy and 
union for all classes, pointing to one common object, 
worthy of the thoughts and labour of the best of man- 
kind, ° it must be confessed that they appear 
admirably calculated to give the masses of the people 
additional sources of improvement, healthy recreation, 
and worthy occupation. 

The book contains, in appendices, descriptions 
of apparatus (illustrated by Tuffen West), a classi- 
fied list of books, carefully compiled, and useful to 
the general student, and the rules proposed for 
the Museum of the Wimbledon Village Club. 

J. N. L. 


LeFevre, Esq. London: Emily Faithfull. 1863. 


HIS is a paper read before the Law Amend- 
ment Society (a brief abstract of which will 
be found in No. 7 of Tur Reaper), and ordered 
to be printed: nor can we wonder that the recent 
bar scandals have directed the earnest attention of 
the profession to the subject of its discipline. As 
a result of that attention, the following defects 
have been clearly established. 





‘There is not,’’ says Mr. Lefevre, “any definition of 
the particular acts or conduct which will render a barrister 
liable to expulsion, or to the censure ofhis Imn.. .. . 


| 

| 

| ° ° 

| First, there is no law :— 


The drift of it is to point out the scientific value of | 


“Local Museums” (that is, museums of local 
objects), the great pleasure to be derived from their 
formation, and the best means to be employed to 
compass this end; and to do this, besides quoting 


| 


the opinions of such men as Kingsley, Phillips, and | 


Acland, the author—a gentleman not unknown in 
the Royal Society and in Savile Row—has also 


inserted letters he has received from Professors | 
Owen and Bell, which certainly are full of en- | 


couragement. We cannot help quoting the fol- 


lowing characteristic advice given by Professor | 


Phillips to the Malvern and other field-clubs ; the 
more so, as we have seen the Malvern Museum, 
which is a purely local one, and formed on the 
principle advocated in these pages : 

I earnestly advocate and petition for the formation of 
an entirely local museum at Malvern. Such an institu- 
tion there would prove of the utmost value. It is not so 
easy to establish as may be imagined. Whoever has 
the charge of it will have difficulty, except it be made a 
fundamental law—an invariable statute—to keep the 
museum to its narrow but useful purposes. You will be 
offered curiosities from every land, trifles from every 
sea. I entreat you to refuse all but what is the growth 
of your own beautiful Malvernia, or the gift of your 
Paleozoic and Mesozoic seas. Resolutely refuse to 
contend with larger communities, to adopt less definite 
objects. 

While the physical sciences daily require more 
elaborate apparatus for their investigation, the 
student of natural history is still free to roam 
through brake and quarry and mossy dell, and 
armed only with hammer, or net, or lens, to add 
to the stores of human knowledge. Nor is there 
now any excuse for him who refuses to combine 
the utile of such employment with the dulei of 
holiday tours and country walks, for books have 
we now in abundance to teach us these things ; 


and so true to nature are they, that we may all | 


unawares rest content with the description of the 
glorious things that await examination at our 
feet. But granted this love for the secrets of 
nature, and granted also a ten-mile journey from 
one’s own fireside, a local museum is almost a 
necessity for him who will derive from that love 
all the enjoyment it is capable of affording. For 
not all who leave behind them the hum of the 
city, or the boundaries of their own parish, to 
explore a neighbouring or distant tract of country, 
rich, say, in fossils, are lucky enough to drop upon 
the formation or the quarry, nay, the excessively 
shale at Lemt- 
wardine—in which the objects of their anxious 
search are hidden. Now, a local museum, with 
well-labelled specimens, at once obviates this, and 
to a much greater extent when the habitats of 
living animal or vegetable organisms are sought. 


2; 3, &. This ratioin the Parthenon is 10: 9, How precious, for instance, to the fern-¢olléctor 
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| extent of the authority of the Inns of Court. 


There is among benchers of the Inns, as also among 
members of the bar, great difference of opinion as to the 
Many are 


of opinion that they have no right to inquire into any act 
of a member, unless it is closely connected with his 
practice in the profession, while others think that such 
inquiries should extend to all acts or conduct of a mem- 
ber, even beyond his practice in the profession, if they 
be such as, in the ordinary sense, are unworthy of a 
gentleman.”’ 

_ Even were it clear that the narrower limit was 
| the true one, that limit would itself be vague, 
| because “ there are not any well known or defined 
| rules of etiquette for the guidance of members of 
the bar.” This defect of law is generally over- 
Jooked, and the more so because it has for the 
time been thrown into the shade by the striking 
defects of procedure apparent in Mr. Seymour’s 
case. Thus, Sir G. Bowyer has introduced a bill 
into the House of Commons, which aims at a 
settlement of the questions of jurisdiction and 
procedure, without making any provision for the 
ascertainment of the law to be enforced. But it 
is only through the natural timidity with which 
the benchers have exercised their very irregular 
jurisdiction, that the looseness of the code to which 
the bar is subject has hitherto proved endurable. 
Given a tribunal, based on an Act of Parliament, 
and emboldened by the observance of the accus- 
tomed forms of justice, then,—in a profession where 
keen competition drives many to the edge of 
etiquette, and makes it the interest of others to 
check them,—in which also etiquette itself may be 
justly exposed to change with society,—the chance 
of having a disputed rule ascertained in your 
person by censure or disbarment may turn out to 
be more than an imaginary danger, and more than 
a light mischief. 

Secondly, there is no fit jurisdiction, procedure, 
or system of punishments; no necessary distinc- 
tion between accusers and judges, no publicity of 
| hearing, irregular attendance of judges, want of 
power to a % the attendance of witnesses and 
production of documents; much inequality of 
punishment for the same or similar: offences, as 
| they happen to come before the different Inns ; 
| “grave doubts whether there is an appeal except 
| in the case of disbarment.’ Of these evils the 
public seems at last to be fully possessed. 

Mr. Lefevre proceeds to consider the professional 
rules which exist, or are believed to exist, and fur- 
nishes valuable information as to those which are in 
force in the bar of France. For the reasons already 
given, we consider this subject to be essentially 
cognate to the previous one. As soon as a proper 
representation of the bar has been obtained, with 
authority to enforce discipline, it must begin by 
declaring the rules of discipline. But we do not 
antitipate that any extensive amendment of those 
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rules could or ought to be combined with such | 
in the Peninsula,’ the exultation after Badajoz and 


declaration. 

Wherever a rule is really uncertain, the sense 
in which it should be ascertained would of course 
become a question of expediency. But beyond 


this, amendments should only be made by the | 


same authority, as evident occasion may require ; 
and, as to the most important points, not, in our 
opinion, without better ground than has yet been 
shown. To throw the whole law on any subject 
into the crucible, under the pretext of consoli- 
dating and declaring it, is a mistake from which 
some of our worst Acts of Parliament have sprung ; 
and the idea that such a proceeding was intended 
would only hinder the attainment of an object 
which we believe to be of great importance, and 
for which we understand that a movement has 
been commenced: “ the establishment of a Faculty 
of Law, having for its object the better organiza- 


entertain a hope of the final success of our armies 


' and Salamanca, and the murmurs after the subse- 


quent retreat, ‘Turn to Colonel Napier’s account 
of the stupid blunders of the English Government, 
its absurd and contradictory orders, its absolute 
ignorance, not only of the elementary principles of 
all war, but of the very nature of the country in 
which the army was to operate, and of the resources 
of theenemy.’ See the last loan (in 1815) taken 
at 53 per cent., the buying and selling of gold pro- 
hibited, cash payment suspended, &c., and sceming 


| bankruptcy and ruin over the land; but see, too, 


that ‘the ministry had sense enough to perceive 


| that their only true policy was perseverance.’ * l’ard 


tion of the profession, and its union in a corporate | 


body, for the maintenance of its honour and 
dignity, for the preservation of a proper discipline 
among its members, and for the advancement of 
the science of jurisprudence.” 


SHORT NOTICES, 
—~»>— 


Yeddo and Pekin. A Narrative of a Journey to the 
Capitals of Japan and China, with Notices of the Na- 
tural History, Agriculture, Horticulture, and Trade 
of those Countries, and other things met with by the 
way. By Robert Fortune. 8vo, (London: Murray) -- 
THis week we can but note the publication of this 
work, and indicate the nature of its contents, 
reserving it for fuller notice. Mr. Fortune had long 
been “ well aware,” he tells us, “‘ that Japan was 
remarkable for the beauty of its scenery, and that 
it was rich in many species of trees and other 
vegetable productions of an ornamental and useful 
kind, unknown in Europe.” To gratify his curiosity 
about the country, and with a view of making col- 
lections of some of its objects of natural history 
and works of art, he took his departure for the 
“far East’”’ in the summer of 1860, at which time 
the new policy of the Japanese Government had 
thrown the country open to foreigners. Hereached 
Japan in October in that year; and the present 


vations in different parts of the country. ‘‘ The 
manners and customs of the people,” he says, ‘‘ are 
painted as they appeared to me—in their every- 
day life. The natural productions of the coun- 
try, whether of commercial importance to other 
nations, or ‘ pleasant tothe eye and good for food,’ 


I have very fully described ; and | have endeavoured | 


to show that its export trade is capable of being | 
greatly increased, particularly in those staple articles | 


of tea and silk, which have now become almost 
necessaries of life amongst ourselves. The agricul- 
ture of the country was carefully examined ; and, 
as it is in many respects somewhat remarkable, a 
full description of it has been given.” While thus 
attending more particularly to those matters on 
which his peculiar knowledge makes him an autho- 


rity, Mr. Fortuneintersperses his work with remarks | 


also on our political relations with Japan. 
the title of the book indicates it is not about Japan 
only. ‘When I had finished my work in Japan,” 
says Mr. Fortune, ‘‘the Chinese war had been 
brought to a successful termination, and I was 


But, as | 


enabled to visit the new ports of Chefoo and Tien- | 
tsin, on the Gulf of Pe-chele, and also the capital | 


city of Pekin itself, and the mountains which lie 
beyond it. In the concluding chapters of the work 
I have sought to give a faithful description of this 
part of my travels.””’ The work contains a map of 
Japan and Northern China, and other illustrations. 


How a Frice People Conduct a Long War. A 
Chapter from English History. By Charles J. 
Stille. (Philadelphia: Collins. 1862.) —A most 
opportune and sensible pamphlet, if directed only 
against the restless impatience of the Federals for 
brilliant victories over the Confederates, and rapid 
subjugation of the South; but a one-sided produc- 
tion, grounded on a false analogy, if put forth asa 
guide to the ultimate result of the war. 
is most right in saying to his countrymen of the 
Ninety days,—‘‘ Put all those notions of rapid con- 
quest aside, and look at the English strnggle against 
Napoleon in the Peninsula. See the confidence 
of speedy victory with which it began, and the 
disastrous retreat of Sir John Moore to Corunna 
which followed; then again Wellesley’s brilliant 
advance to Talavera, and his rapid retreat, leaving 
his wounded in the hands of the French, and having 
fost a third of his army by battle and disease ; then 
watch the long inaction at Torres Vedras ; witness 
again the advance to Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and 
Salamanca, and again the retreat to the Portuguese 
frontier ; then at last Vittoria ; and after five years’ 
fighting, and ninety millions a-year expenditure, the 
prize finally won. See, too, the fluctuations in Eng- 
lish opinion—the first, assurance turned to despair 
by Corunna, the second (after the Douro), turned to 
indignation by the ‘calamity,’ not the victory, of 
Talavera ; the grumbling at the ‘ barren victories,’ 
afterwards, Burdett's ‘no man in his senses could 


pounding, this, gentlemen,’ said the Duke of Wel- 
lington at Waterloo, ‘ but we’ll see who can pound 
the longest ;’ and his infantry settled the fate of 
Europe for generations.” All this, Northerners and 
Englishmen may ponder over with advantage, and 
thank Mr. Stillé for reminding them of it; his con- 
clusion, also, that success in the field is the one 
requisite for the North, is undoubtedly true; but if, 
on the analogy of the Peninsular War, we are asked 
to found a belief that the North will conquer the 
South, we have surely to ask one question at least 
among many that suggest themselves,~ Where is the 
Northern Wellesley ? 

Two Chronological Charis of Modern History : 
A.D. 1400 to 1800. Designed to supply in History 
the same Assistance which a Map renders in Geo- 
By T. B. Bishop, of the Secretary’s Office, 
Her Majesty’s Customs. 7s. 6d.each. Also Four 
Centuries of Modern Europe. By the same Author. 
Pp. 73. Price 6d. (William Freeman, 102, Fleet 
Street.)—TuE two charts, as we learn from the 
pamphlet, are designed to illustrate modern 
history, by presenting at one view the chief 
European States, with the leading events that 
have occurredin them; and the pamphlet, originally 
intended -merely as a key to the charts, con- 
tains in addition to the required explanation of 
them, an epitome of the history embraced in the 
period, and a chapter on the study of chronology. 
We have carefully examined both the charts and 
the pamphlet, and have come to the conclusion that 
those who desire to obtain and retain a useful 
outline of general modern history, or toimpart it to 
others, cannot do better than possess themselves of 
both, as Mr. Bishop has obtained his information 
from the most unexceptionable sources, and has 
done what he proposed to do ably and honestly. 


graphy. 


| , ; a .T . 
volume tells the story of his ‘wanderings and obser- | Especially do we commend the charts to school- 


masters, and more especially to those who are con- 
scientious enough not torest content with imparting 
the little Roman and less British History which 
form the only pabulum of this kind in too many of 
our schools, Presenting, as they do, a continuous 
view of the history of each country, the succession 
of kings, wars, changes of territory, and fluctuations 
of power, and the stafus quo of all the European 
states at any given time, with the reigning sovereigns 
and events in progress, a picture of the history is 
obtained, which aids greatly in fixing in the mind 
what has been read or learnt, besides conveying a 
vast amount of information in a small space, and 
this without any extensive outlandish symbols. Let 
us add that these charts are well lithographed and 
mounted. 


An Elementary Treatise on the Planetary Theory. 
By C. H. H. Cheyne, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (Macmillan & Co. 1862.)— 
THIs is one of the latest additions to the series of 
mathematical works which have been issued at 
intervals by Messrs. Macmillan. The work before 
us fully sustains the high reputation of the series. 
‘An Elementary Treatise on the Planetary 
Theory ” has long been wanted, and the time of 
students has been much wasted by their being com- 


pelled to have recourse to scattered sources of 


information. The above work fully supplies the 
want; it contains a judicious selection of those por- 


| tions of this extensive subject which are adapted for 


Mr. Stillé | 





students inthe great works on the Planetary Theory, 
and the various mathematical journals. We think, 
however, that an account of the problem of Preces- 


sion and Nutation might have beenintroduced with | 


Pontécoulant’s 


advantage; it is treated of in 
discussed 


** Systeme du Monde,” and might be 
at the end of Chapter V., which treats of 
Secular Variations. Originality in treatises for 
students is rarely an advantage ; but we meet here 
with several investigations which are decided im- 


provements on the cumbrous methods formerly | 


used. 

gation of the expression for the “ disturbing 
function” in Art 8; the elegant method of deter- 
mining the = ms. of motion in Art. 18; also the 
method of determining the = ns. for the variations 
of the elements, Arts. 24-30. Arts. 31 and 32 would 
have been better placed after Art. 20. There is a 
chapter on the effects which a resisting medium 
would produce on the motions of the planets, 
which is very interesting, when considered in con- 
nection with the phenomena presented by Encke’s 
Comet. 

The Age and Authorship of the Pentatench con- 
sidered, in further reply to Bishop Colenso. Part II. 
By the Rev. W. HI. Hoare, M.A., late Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge. (London: Rivingtons.) 
— The Historic Character of the Pentateuch Indicated, 
a Reply to Part I. of Bishop Colenso’s “ Critical 
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Among these we may mention the investi- | 


few other Little Things. 


Examination.” By a Layman of the Church of 
Engiand, (London: Skeffington.)— 4 Full Review 
and Exposure of Bishop Colenso’s Errors and Mis- 
calculations in “his work, ‘‘The Pentateuch and 
Book of Joshua Critically Examined.” By the Hon. 
Judge Marshall, of Nova Scotia. ( London: Freeman.) 
—Moses and the Pentateuch, a» Reply to Bishop 
Colenso. By the Rev. W. A. Scott, D.D., late 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church (0. 8.) in America. (London: Free- 
man.)— Bishop Colenso's Objections to the Historical 
Character of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua 
(contained in Part I.) Criticallg Examined. By 
Dr. A. Benisch. (London: Allan & Co.)—The Bible 
in the Workshop. Part II. A Refutation of the 
Second Part of Bishop Colenso’s ‘‘ Critical Examina- 
tion of the Pentateuch and Book of Joshua,” “ The 
Age and Authorship of the Pentateuth Considered.” 
By two Working Men, a Jew anda Gentile. (London: 
_ Kent & Co.)—The Historical Veracity of the 
Pentateuch Inseparable from the Divine Inspiration 
of the New Testament: a Sermon preached by the 
Rev. Hugh M‘Neile, D.D., Canon of Chester, on 
Sunday evening, February 22nd, 1863, in the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul’s, London. Carefully cor- 
rected by the Preacher, and published for the benefit 
of the funds of the ‘‘ Church Home Mission.” (Lon- 
don: James Nisbet & Co.)—WeE must really decline 
to give any further notices of works on this subject. 
The controversy is one of which we believe the public 
to be absolutely weary, until some new incident 
shall impart freshness to it. And we would fain 
submit one consideration to the shoals of apologists 
for the Pentateuch. Does anything render an 
honest man’s case more suspicious than an over- 
whelming array of witnesses to his character? Does 
anything tend to impair the prestige of the most de- 
serving candidate more than a too long list of 
testimonials ? And can anything put more dishonour 
upon the Bible than this Babel-clamour of apologists, 
each apparentiy imagining that the Voice of God 
can no longer be heard, unless his shrill or husky 
voice obtain a hearing for it ? 


rarvula; or, a few Little Rhymes about a few 
Little Flowers, a few Little Birds, and a few Lattle 
Girls : to which are added afew Little Songs, and a 
By Minimus, (London: 
Triibuer & Co.) — NOTWITHSTANDING the affectation 
displayed in the title of this little book, there is 
a good deal of very pleasant reading in it, nearly all 
the pieces it contains being written up toa certain 
point, beyond which they scarcely ever go, and 
below which, it may be added, they seldom fail; and 
that point, we hesitate not to say, is far higher than 
books of modern poetry usually attainto. The tone 
of the volume is decidedly religious ; but it is not 
by any means sentimentally common-place or moral 
—after the manner of too many of those books 


_ written by very good people for the simple-minded 


and unregenerate. It istrue that Minimus moralises 


| a little too much, and sometimes treats his readers 





to what are evidently imitations of writers who have 
gone before him, Wordsworth being the examplar 
to whom his eyes are chicfly turned. Making allow- 
ance to the full, however, for these drawbacks, the 
author of this book can stand by himself, and has 
claiins for good sense, good taste, and poetic feeling 
which cannot be denied. We give,as a specimen of 
the author, a poem, which is a sort of prelude to his 
** bird” poems, and which will serve as a specimen of 
his style as well, but no better than fifty others, 
any one of which, as fur as our purpose is concerned, 
we might have quoted. It is entitled— 


A THOUGHT AMONGST THE BIRDS, 


A thousand twigs, « thousand sprays, 
Dance to the breese in yonder wood, 
Which, while the Summer there delays, 
Are vocal with the feather’d brood, 


Were all birds Eagles, where would be 
The songs that make the forest glad ; 

How could the twigs ring all with glee, 
Unless those twigs their Songsters had ? 


But God, who wills that every twig 
With music all its own should ring, 
Has made a Bird for every sprig, 
To sit upon it and to sing. 
And thou, O man! though small thy sphere, 
And thou canst take no lofty flight, 
But seem’st a very nothing here, 
A being fruitiess, useless quite: 


Let those like Fagles soar away, 
Cn whom are Eagie wings conferr’d; 
Thou hast thy use as well as they, 
There is a twig for every Bird. 

Cottage Readings. By Mr. Richard Valentine, 
Author of “ Reading and Teaching,” “ Leighton 
Manor,” “ Baby Bianca,” &c. (London: J. & C. 
Mozley.) A Plain Help to Public Worship: Ques- 
tions and Answers on the Order for Morning and 
Kvening Prayer. By the Rev. Francis Exton, M.A., 
Curate of Fiiby, Norfolk, late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (London: J. & C. Mozley.)— 
THESE are specimens of a large class of religious 
publications. They are careful and, on the whole, 
unexceptionable results of efforts to teach some 
part of practical religion, and they were no doubt 
very useful for their own purpose and time— but we 
question whether they have sufficient value for 
publication. Every little cottage-address by accom- 
plished and good ladies is no more worth publishing 
than every good sermon. People had much better 
think and say the same things for themselves, how- 
ever roughly, than read them ready-made, and 
therefore, necessarily, to some extent, cramped. 
We are afraid, too, that the effect of such a book of 
questions and answers on every part of the morning 
and evening service as Mr. Exton's, would be to 
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stiffen and not to unfoldthe meaning. Each prayer 
or Im must be left to its own natural sympathy 
with each mind, and it is almost cruel to tell us 
what that ought to be—at least to print it. 


The Dead Lock: a Story in Eleven Chapters. 
Also Tales of Adventure, &c. By Charles Manby 
Smith, Author of ‘‘The Working Man’s Way in the 
World,” &c. (Virtue Brothers & Co. 1863.)—TuIs 
book looks and reads like a collection of stories and 
short articles written for penny and twopenny 

riodicals ; but as there is no preface to tell us 
whether the tales have appeared before, and we are 
not posted up in the literature of which they would 
form part, we can only say that they are fairly 
readable productions, without the rhodomontade of 
the worst penny-journal stories, but with no special 
merits to have justified the printing and reprinting 
of them, if reprinted they have been, The one 
verse-story is a poor tale in poor verse— 


Why sits young Arden motionless 
Within his chamber there— 

His elbow resting on his knee— 
His hand clench’d in his hair? 

*Tis that he dreams of Lilian, &c. Then, Mr. 
Smith has odd notions of English: he conceives that 
the consummation of “ boiled beef and potatoes for 
two,” and “‘ the customary pot of double X,” is the 
same as the consumption of those articles; his idea 
of shooting is that ‘‘ gentlemen flourish their polished 
Mantons ;”’ and the quiet sliding-walk of a square 
dance is turned into “‘ gyrating in the mazy figures 
of the quadrille.” Still, the principal story, ‘‘ The 
Déad Lock,” will bear reading, for its scenes of low 
London and quiet country-life. A wet-nurse changes 
a baronet’s boy for her own, and with it falls into 








_ on the other hand, ‘‘ t 


the water, where her boy is drowned, while the | 
baronet’s heir is kept by the womanand her husband | 


as their own child. They take to bad ways, get 
drunk, and thieve, and make two attempts on the 
baronet’s country and town-houses. The woman on 
her death-bed confesses her crime to the baronet’s 
beautiful heiress, who gladly helps in the discovery 
of her burglar-boy brother, and helps to educate 


| India, and considers the prospective supply for 


_ lines the fluctuations in the price of various descrip- 


him ; while she herself marries an artist-lover, and | 


becomes Lady Hanley Claydon, instead of espousing 
the beggared heir to a dukedom, who had sought 
her hand for her estates. 

Excessive Infant Mortality: How can it be stayed? 
A paper contributed to the National Social Science 
Association ; to which is added a short paper, re- 
— from the Lancet, on “ Infant Alimentation.” 

y M. A. Baines. (London: Churchill.)— Mr. 
BAInNges has certain theories on wet-nursing, and on 
infant alimentation in general, which he seems very 
anxious to enforce; but however sound his views 


may be, it must be apparent to the readers of the sent volume he has strung together a number of 


present pamphlet that he reasons loosely and feebly, 
and gets at his conclusions in a manner not quite 


amongst children is far higher in Great Britain than 
it ought to be, and it is just as certain that the ex- 

lanations furnished in the Registrar’s returns are 
ar from being accurate and reliable ; but it is hardly 
fair to attribute so much of our infant mortality, as 
the writer seems to do, to wet-nursing, although no 
doubt the natural milk of the mother, as a rule, is 
fitter for the infant than any other—whilst maternal 
affection and carefulness need not be insisted on as 
in almost every case necessary for healthy growth 
on the part of the child. We cannot go all the 
length with Mr. Baines, however, when he attributes 
to women desirous of becoming wet-nurses crimes 
which could only be conceived or executed in very 
rare cases. Much may be done to prevent excessive 
infant mortality without taking it for granted that 
it is greatly increased by adult criminality. How to 
ventilate rooms in which poor people are crowded 
during the night ; what kind of food is best for in- 
fants, and what quantities it should be given in; 
how to treat them when suffering from slight attacks 
of illness,—these are questions upon which instruc- 
tion would be useful to others besides the working 
people ; but — these almost nothing is said in the 
pamphlet of Mr. Baines. 


The Knickerbocker. New York Monthly Magazine. 
February 7th. (New York: Elliot ; London : Sam- 
son, Low, Son, & Co.)—THeE light reading in this 
magazine is about on a par with that which appears 
in the worst of our English magazines. Stories 
without incident, plot, or character, so tame or so 
frantic that it is a wonder how they can be read, 
except as trials of patience. ‘‘The Sprite Trans- 
formed” is a tale which shows forth the conversion 
of a heartless young lady to human sympathy and 


lace husband, for whom she does not care. There 
is a political article which condemns the unconstitu- 
tional acts of the present Government. The descrip- 
tion given of the cells into which state-prisoners 
are thrown, is sufficiently disgusting ; but the writer 
himself does not seem in the least afraid of 
havin to visit one of them, or, within reach of the 
President, he would hardly talk thus: “ The day is 
not distant when the tyrants and their minions will 
have to answer for their crimes to the outraged laws. 
No ex post facto bill of indemnity passed by Con- 
ss can save them from punishment, for the 
Judges will pronounce all such acts unconstitutional 
and void.” It is evident that American notions of 
liberty and tyranny differ greatly from ours. 


A Letter to the Lord Stanley, M.P., &c., &e., &e., 
onthe Policy of the Secretary-of-State for India. 





satisfactorily. It is very certain that the death-rate | in magazines, and others have been delivered as 


he India Reform Society. (London: P.S. King.) | 
—Mr. J. Dickenson has long been known as one of | 
the most energetic and devoted of our Indian re- | 
formers, His present production, addressed to Lord | 
Stanley as “ the successor and political rival” of | 
the present Secretary-of-State for India, consists of | 
a sharp attack on Sir Charles Wood in reference to | 
the “ Public Works’” question. Mr. Dickenson | 
maintains that Sir C. Wood’s system, first, “‘ has not | 
rovided the country with those works of internal 
improvement which it most wants;” secondly, — 
‘gives no security for doing so in the future ;” 
thirdly, “‘involves a frightful waste of money ;” 
and, fourthly, “ drains the resources of the people 
unfairly and improvidently to supply its wasteful 
expenditure.” In advocating the superior advantages 
of irrigation works, roads, and cheap railways over | 
dear railways, in a country like India, Mr. Dickenson 
has really but to add new evidence in support of 
arguments which have been vainly urged long since 
by Sir A. Cotton and other authorities. In pointing 
out the dangerous growth of a dear railway interest 
for India he renders especial service at this juncture. 


The Cotton Trade of 1861 and 1862 ; with a Glance 
at the Course of Events for the first two months of 
1863, and the Future Prospects for the Year. By | 
Maurice Williams. (Liverpool: W. C. Grimley. | 
1863.)—A reprint of two annual circulars, with | 
some preliminary pages and an appendix. Mr. 
Williarhs (writing on the 26th February last) holds 


By John Dickenson, F.R.A.S., &c., &c., Chairman | 
of t 


is not at hand, but that, on the contrary, the North | 
are determined to carry on the war vigorously ; that, 

i. period of exhausted stocks | 
(of cotton)” in all foreign markets, which had been 
glutted by the extended production of Europe in 
1859, 1860, and the early part of 1861, must now 
soon arrive. He does not expect much cotton from 


Europe “ miserably small.” His pamphlet contains 
two interesting tables, or rather charts, showing by 


tions of cotton in the Liverpool market in 1861 and 

1862° As a writer on the cotton question, from 

practical experience with the trade, Mr. Williams is 

ree ila through his outspoken opposition to the 
outh, 


Clippings from Manuscript. Prose and Verse. 
By J. H. Powell, Author of “ Phases of Thought and 
Feeling,” ‘‘ Timon, and other Poems,” &c. Feap. 
8vo. (London: Pitman.)—-Mr. POWELL is one 
of the class who have risen from handicraft to 
authorcraft, and he wields his pen with the ease and 
freedom of an experienced workman. In the pre- 


literary odds and ends, of which some have appeared 


lectures before the members ef literary societies. 
His matter is generally good ; but the style of his 
prose is somewhat too diffuse, and there is an occa- 
sional roughness in his verse. A more scrupulous 
care, and a rigid adherence to the declaration in his 
preface, of never writing without a good purpose 
and something definite to write about, would soon 
remedy these defects. His strength, however, docs 
not lie in dramatic composition, but in lyrics and 
short poems and sketches of the domestic affections. 
Specimens of each are to be found in this volume. 


Ductor in Elegias, in usum puerorum Etone limen 
insistentium, By C. A. Johns, A.B. (London: 
Longmans.) — TnH1s is a good and scholar-like 
little book of its sort. While we may be allowed 
to doubt whether the attempt to make a royal 
road to Latin composition, either in prose or 
verse, by means of exercise-books full of hints 
and helps, can ever be altogether satisfactory, we 
must concede to Mr. Johns the praise of having 
provided for the beginners, for whom his book is in- 
tended, a collection of excellent models for Elegiacs. 
In some cases, however, the thoughts, as well as the 
constructions, seem deficient in the simplicity we 
should have looked for from a schoolmaster of many 





years’ experience, catering for little boys of from 
nine to ten years old. 


Tales from the German. Translated by E. K. E. 
(London: Emily Faithfull.)—Tars little volume | 
contains two very pretty stories, the longest of 
which carries on the face of it what may be regarded | 
asa useful moral, especially for young ladies ; but 
the incidents by which this is brought out contain 


useful instruction for the sterner as well as that sex | fw/mina’’—the truth must be spoken. 


sincerity ; but she gets noreward beyond a common- | which, by a kind of equivocal compliment, is called 





the “ softer.” Of course, the manners and customs 

depicted are German, not English, and, therefore, | 
occasionally seem strange ; but there is nothing that 
can do harm in the volume, whilst there is much 
that is pleasant,and that may be turned by thought- | 
fulness to good account. 4 


| He must not seek to “ please men.” 


The Brothers Burnes; or, the Traveller and the | 


Doctor. Two Pictures from India. (London: 8. 
H. Nichols.) —T wo short biographical sketches, ap- 
parently from the pen of Captain W. F. B. Laurie, 
which do not seem to’call for more special notice. 





ERRATUM.—In the short notice of Mr. Fergusson’s Reply to 
Shaftesbury, No. XII., page 202, the woe “opium > has 
been inadvertently used twice over in place of “ indigo.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


THE RELIGIOUS PROSECUTIONS. 


(SECOND AND CONCLUDING LETTER.) 


To the Editor of Tur READER. 


Sir,—Unsound arguments by friends do more 
harm to the cause of truth than direct attacks by 
enemies. In religious discussions and in religious 


| phraseology, everything that is inflated and insincere 


should be deprecated and avoided. Humility is an 
essential grace; but there is a “ voluntary, or mock 
humility,” that deserved and called forth the severest 
censure of an apostle (Col. ii. 18, 23). Reverence 
for what is held to be sacred is a good and right 
thing; but it may merge into a miserable super- 
stition, a “ Nehushtan,” to be broken in pieces 
(sce 2 Kings xviii. 4). A superstitious reverence 
for Lent lately led a distinguished prelate to cast 
about for an indemnification to conscience in an 
anticipated violation of it. Accordingly, he offered 


_ to the clergy of his diocese “a legal dispensation” 


for holding a festival, demanded, on an occurrence 
of a most happy omen, by the just and simul- 


taneous outburst of national sympathy in the 
_midst of the Lenten fast. 


| that an early termination of the American struggle | dioceses the clergy, not being favoured with such 


Hard! that in other 


“legal dispensation,” should have to put up with 
their light diet of fish, eggs, and thin gruel, or 
(logically) violate their consciences. It is to be 
hoped, however, that their consciences were better 
informed, and that, with the full consent of (to 
use a term which I objected to in a different appli- 
cation) God’s “ vicarious” authority in their soul, 
they maintained their Christian liberty. That 
distinguished prelate, by the fiction of this “ legal 
dispensation,” did more to destroy the moral obli- 
gation to the strict observance of Lent than a whole 
regiment of open scoffers and infidels could have 
done. 

From the early ages of the Church, in an in- 
finite variety of ways, the leaven of superstition, 
beginning in reverence, has worked; and in our 
time we have seen its culminating point, reaching 
up to, and above heaven. 

Reverence for the Mother of our Lord, carried 
beyond bounds—notwithstanding His almost di- 
rect cautions to the contrary (John ii. 4; Luke xi. 
28; Matt. xii. 48—50)—notwithstanding also the 
plain letter of the sacred history (Matt. i. 25)— 
merged into the superstitious and the idolatrous. 
For ever a virgin—the Queen of Heaven—and of 
immaculate conception—that is, Herself a God- 
dess born! Surely the feeble pedestal cannot 
bear the lofty towering fiction much longer! 

If that mighty growth of error which stands, as 
respects the Roman world, at the very threshold 
of the Christian temple, were levelled, stifled, and 
suppressed, truth would be revivified, and health 
and freedom restored to enslaved and degraded 
nations. 

For the existing state of things, as represented 
by this and similar growth of errors, how far the 
Anglican and other reformed Churches may be 
answerable, by connivance or sympathy in part, 
I do not presume to say. 

But not only in reference to persons—in refer- 
ence to things also—has the principle of mock 
humility and superstitious reverence been at work. 
It is strikingly exhibited in a large section of the 
church as respects the outward text, the mere 
letter. Men worship the letter. Not an iota can 
be wrong in it. It is inspired. Venture not to 
breathe a word against the idolized formulas, such 
as “ Plenary verbal Inspiration,” “ The Infallibility 
of the Scriptures,” &e. Question not these catch. 
words. If you do, pains and penalties, or, what is 


| worse to the truth-loving mind, imputations of 


falsehood and dishonesty await you. However 


_ this may be—whatever anathemas may be uttered, 


and be they of a killing nature, or mere “ druta 
The speaker 
of it must console himself with the sanction and 
injunction of the apostle (“ Prove all things: hold 
fast that which is good,” 1 Thess. v. 21), and with 
the answer of a good conscience within himself. 
He must not 
shut up the windows of his soul, and live in dark- 
ness for the sake of ease, or whatever the world 
can give. 

The formulas just quoted I believe to be inexact, 
illogical, and mischievous in their results; and, 


_moreover, neither required by the Articles, nor 


implied in the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 


| land. 





ome may have been “verbal” inspiration 
where a particular name, person, or thing was 
referred to; but for the execution of the 
duties of the office of prophet, apostle, or 
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evangelist, I do not think “ verbal” inspiration 
was given or required. I rather hold that images 
or ideas of Divine truth were impressed or 
reflected on the mind of the recipient, and that it 
was left to himself to express the substance in his 
own words or language. 
count for the different terms used (except where 


I cannot otherwise ac- | 


they had, as is supposed, certain common docu- | 


ments, or records, to draw from)—the different 
phraseology and imagery employed by the different 
sacred writers. I must, therefore, beg leave to 
dissent altogether from the theory of “verbal” 
inspiration. 

A word now as tothe “plenary.” If it is meant 
to affirm that all parts of the canonical books are 
equally inspired to the fullest degree, I totally 
differ from this also. 

In His gifts of Providence and grace the Al- 
mighty is, indeed, bountiful: it may seem that 
there is even wasteful profusion. But in extraor- 
dinary or miraculous gifts and powers this is not 
the case. He does not suspend or pass over the 
regular laws or rules of His appointment with- 
out adequate cause or necessity. Now, for the 
due and faithful recording of what our Lord said 
and did, miraculous inspiration, if needed at all, 
would not be needed to the same extent as it 
would be for teaching and disciplining the church 
in divine knowledge, and for unfolding events to 
come. 
—the Gospels and the Acts—in their capacity of 
sacred historians, do not claim inspiration at all. 
St. Luke’s preface shows this most clearly. They 
state merely what they had themselves seen and 
heard, or what they had received from others who 
had seen and heard. ‘“ Forasmuch as many have 
taken in hand..... it seemed good to me also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the very first, to write unto thee” (Lukei. 
1—4), 

This perfectly accounts for the remarkable 
agreements in some particulars, and the equally 
remarkable disagreements in others, which we 
meet with in comparing the sacred histories. The 
writers claim to be well informed and faithful 
witnesses ; but they lay no claim to infallibility in 
the compilation of the sacred history. As Apos- 
tles or Evangelists in another sense (see Acts 
xxi. 8; Eph. iv. 11; 2 Tim. iv. 5), or first 
ministers of the Gospel, they may have been in- 
trusted with miraculous gifts and powers; but 
these were given for a different purpose, were 
exercised in a different way, and have nothing to 
do with the question before us. 

To set up for every word and passage throughout 
the historical records the claim of plenary inspira- 
tion and infallibility, is to bring the sacred books 
and their writers into hopeless collision and into 
most unjust suspicion ; whereas, on the hypothesis 
stated, which is the natural one, the very differ- 
ences attest (according to all observation and 
experience) the honesty and integrity of indepen- 
dent writers, and the substantial truth of the 
whole history. 

To take but one instance. The four Evangelists 
all differ as to the exact words of the superscrip- 
tion on the Cross. The class of letter-worshippers 
to whom I have referred—the verbal-inspirationists 
—get over the difficulty by stating that the super- 
scription being written in Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin, “the first Evangelist quoted from the 
Hebrew, the second from the Greek, the third 
from the Latin.” 

What infinitesimal smallness of mind and 
narrowness of conception does such a defence 
betray ! Besides, what did the fourth quote from ? 
The variations are slight and natural on the com- 
mon-sense hypothesis; but fatal to the “verbal 
inspiration ” theory: to which, however, its own 


MISCELLANEA. 


<a e 
‘© 4 S the bird by wandering, as the swallow by 
i flying, so the curse causeless shall not 
come.” It begins to be suggested that the late | 


lamentable outbreak at Staleybridge receives an 
explanation from the particular circumstances of 
the case. A self-constituted relief-committee, from 
which the clergy had been rigidly excluded, as well 
asevery otherindependent influence—the same men, 
landlords, employers, dispensers of charity, admi- 
nistrators of the poor-law; the distribution of 


utterly unusable clothing, such as children’s gar- 
' ments to grown men,—back-rent exacted out of 


wages earned, tenant-workers not allowed to give 


| up their holdings ; such are stated to be some of 


bers of Parliament put forward openly, through | 


the features of this lamentable case, which caused 
the outbreak to be foreseen as inevitable by near 
observers. There is, alas! no saying 
fire of popular discontent, once kindled,may extend. 
It is but adding fuel to it when manufacturer-mem- 


the Times, the claim that the “human machinery” 


of the cotton manufacture should be kept in idle- 
' ness or half-work till such time as the employers 
| mav choose to call for their services. 


We learn that a Literary and Philosophical 


| Society is being formed in Constantinople, which 


Indeed, the writers of the Historical Books | 


will number among its members many of the lead- 
ing men in the empire—a fact that speaks much 
for the progress that has lately been made in 


| Turkish thought ; moreover, it is distinctly under- 


| age importance and interest. 


| Morning after Trafalgar.” 


stood that the law of the Koran, which forbids 
the representation of any animal, will be held not 
to apply to this case, and fully illustrated natural 
history subjects will form part of the proceedings. 


Tue Ecclesiastical Commissioners have, it is 
said, during the present week, devoted the sum 


| of over £100,000 to the augmentation of small 


hvings. We hear that it is their intention shortly 
to raise to the value of £300 a-year all livings 
where the population exceeds 10,000. 


Tue forthcoming exhibition of paintings at the 
Royal Academy is likely to be of more than aver- 
Among the contri- 
butors who have works already completed are 
Stanfield, Roberts, Millais, and Faed. Stanfield 


will contribute a painting, expected to be one of | 


his most successful works, under the title of “The 
A second will be called 
‘ Dover Castle,” and a third is now on the easel. 
David Roberts has completed two large works. 
Millais will send a work of great power under the 


| somewhat eccentric title of “The Maiden All For- 


_ Bearer.” 





advocates give the coup de grice by their forced | 


and unnatural attempts at reconciliation ; just as 
the distinguished prelate’s “legal dispensation ” 


was fatal to his own notion of the moral obligation | 


for the strict observance of Lent. 

At atime when Courts of Heresy, closed for 
200 years, are in course of being re-opened—when 
religious a are multiplying—when the 
highest of the high and the lowest of the low in 


: Bw: ; ; 
Church views are coalescing against the element 


of free thought and free action in the middle party 
~—an element which may need schtanl—thiah 
occasionally may be of a dangerous tendency —but 
an element to which England owes all its great- 
ness and glory, civil and religious liberty in- 
cluded ; at such a time I venture to think the 
above considerations may be salutary; and in 
that hope and prayer I trust you will admit them 
into your publication. 


March 23. A. C. 











lorn.” FF. Goodall has two paintings completed, 
one to be called the “ Tambourine Girl,” and the 
second (a picture of a Black Boy) “ The Pipe- 
A third is in a forward state. Hooks 
also contributes two paintings, “The Wedding 
Party,’ and “On the Shore.” 
‘‘}eeding Fowls,” and Elmore one, “A Sister of 
Mercy.” Calderon has also an important picture 
ready for the Exhibition. 


Mr. MarsHatt Woop has completed in clay 
the colossal bust of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, which he has been commissioned 
to execute for the corporations of London, Man- 
chester, and Liverpool, and for the McGill College 
at Montreal; and has commenced a reduced bust 
of life-size, modelled by scale from the former. 


THE Society OF ARCHITECTS opened their exhi- 
bition by the usual conversazioneon Wednesday last. 
This exhibition includes paintings of purely archi- 
tectural subjects, and specimens of sculpture with- 
out restriction. Among the latter, may be noticed 
Weigall’s bust of the Iron Duke; Messrs. Elking- 
ton’s Guy, Earl of Warwick ; a statuette in bronze 
by Foley, copied frum the colossal one of Oliver 
Goldsmith, which he is preparing for the Dublin 
University ; and a colossal bust of Joan of Are in 
marble, by Mr. Alexander Munro, 


Mr. A. J. B. Beresrorp Hore delivered a 
Lecture “On the Condition and Prospects of 
Architectural Art” on Tuesday last in the Theatre 
of the South Kensington Museum. The other 
lectures of the series are : “ On Medisval Studies in 
Palestine,” by G. J. Wigley, Esq., on 7th April ; 
“On the Ely Lantern,” by the Very Rey. the 
Dean of Ely, on April 21st; “On Construction 
and Ornament, Old and New,’’ by Sir Henry 
Dryden, Bart., on May 5th; “On the Wrought 
Iron-work of the Great Exhibition of 1862,” by 
William .White, Esq., on May 19th; “ On the Art 
Collections at South Kensington, considered in 
Reference to Architecture,” by J. C. Robinson, 
Esq., F.S.A., on June 2nd ; and “ On Architecture, 
its and Place the Arts,” by 
T. Gambier Parry Esq., on June 16th. 
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how far the | 


Dobson has one, | 





’ 


' 





Tue National Portrait Gallery, 29, Great 

George Street, Westminster, will be open to the 

ublic on Easter Monday, Tuesday, and Wednes- 
ay, from ten to five o'clock. 


Tue Palace of Industry in the Champs Elysées, 


_ Paris, opened last week for the reception of articles 
| contributed to the great artistic exhibition of 1863, 


which is to commence on the first of May. The 
rewards this year will be on a larger scale than 
usual. Twenty-one medals are to be given to 
painters ; twelve to sculptors; seven to engravers ; 
and six to architects. Finally, a t medal of 
honour, of the value of 4000 francs, is to be 
awarded as “Imperial Prize” to the most 
successful competitor in any department. 


WE learn that it is the intention of the chief scien- 
tific men of London to urge again upon the atten- 
tion of Parliament the propriety of devising some 
plan by which the stores of valuable and interesting 


| specimens, at present lodged in filthy receptacles 








on the basement story of the British Museum, 
may be rendered accessible and useful to the 
general public. We trust that this object will be 
attained, whether by the removal of the Natural 
History Collections to some convenient locality, or 
by the more expensive plan of enlarging the pre- 
sent building. 

WE learn that Mr. Byrne declares his new metal 
to contain no copper, chemical analyses hitherto 
made to the contrary notwithstanding. The pecu- 
liarity of it is that, by means of a certain coating, 
it is made to stand even the test of acids. Tales 
are rife of the deceptions (hitherto jocular ones), 
practised by means of it on jewellers, pawnbrokers, 
and others. Mr. Byrne must have a special spite 
against Chancellors of the Exchequer, for it is said 
that he has a new silver to follow his new gold. He is 
also said to be in possession of methods for simpli- 
fying the most difficult processes of geometry, ana- 
logous to those which i has already unfolded to 
the world in respect of arithmetic. 


Wuo would have expected to see Mr. Darwin's 
“Theory of the Origin of Species ” discussed, and 
admirably discussed, at the Antipodes ? We have 
before us a copy of the Press of December 20, 1862, 
published at Canterbury, New Zealand, contaiming 
a dialogue on this subject, which is remarkable at 
once for its spirit, and for the clear and accurate 
view which it gives of Mr. Darwin’s Theory. We 
must add that the journal itself is directed in an 
excellent spirit, and is altogether a most creditable 
sample of colonial journalism ; all the more so that 
it is the product of a colony exactly twelve years 
old. 


THE Allgemeine Zeitung relates that at the 
recent performance of a new opera, “ Undine,” 
at Hamburgh, a number of ballet-girls, splendidly 
arrayed in green dresses, suddenly fell ill at the 
commencement of the piece. It was found on 
examination that the material of their new 
costumes contained a large quantity of arsenic. 


M. Vrewnnet, the senior of the forty members of 
the French Academy, is about to publish his great 
epic poem, “‘ La Frangiade,”’ on which he has been 
engaged “off and on” for more than half-a-century. 
The poem was commenced in 1811, laid aside in 
1814, taken up again in 1830, and, after endless 
interruptions, is now at last to see the light o 
day. 

Mr. Sornery (“Lord Dundreary’’) has, it is 
said, practised with success all the attributes of 
spiritual mediumship; and report says that after 
eliciting repeated approvals from the leading be- 
lievers in an American city, he informed them that 
he had made them the victims of an elaborate hoax. 


Some (to say the least) curious coincidences 
between “ Aurora Floyd” and the “ Man of the 
World” have been pointed out within the last 
few days by Mr. Fullom in the Standard. 


Unper the title of “War Pictures,” Messrs. 
Routledge and Co. are about to publish a work by 
Colonel Estvan, an officer who, having formerly 
served in the Austrian army under Radetzky, 
became the head of a military school in one of the 
Southern States, where he had for pupils some of 
the most distinguished of the Confi te officers— 


_ was then actively employed in the formation and 





organization of the Confederate forces—and has 
served on the Confederate staff since the beginning 
of the Secession war. 


Tue Life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury has 
been translated into French by the Comte de 
Baillon. 

A NEw actress, Mile. Fanny Genat, has made 


her dé btit at the Theatre in Paris, in the 
vréle of Clara Vi in the of “ Le Fils 
Naturel,”’ by M. fils. Although this was one 





ne 
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of the parts in which the late Rose Chéri gained | 


her laurels, Mlle. Genat received a complete ova- 
tion. 


Tue past week has witnessed in Paris the first 
performance of a new opera, entitled “La Mule 


noir, and the music by M. Victor Massé. 


Tne Enetish Orrra Association has not 
lately attracted much attention; but it is now 
asserted that arrangements have been entered 
into with Mr. Gye, and that Covent Garden 
Theatre is to be placed at the disposal of the 


committee. The project of a national operatic | 


association is a bold one; but a large number of 


our English musicians have already sent in their | 
Many would, indeed, 


adhesion to the present one. 
have preferred to see a smaller theatre chosen for 
this experiment, as (amongst other reasons) in 
consequence of the excessive size of Covent Garden, 
dialogue is almost inaudible through a very con- 
siderable portion of the house. 


Two new burlesques, of the kind which seems 
to divide with ‘‘ sensation” drama the popular 
approval, are in preparation at the Strand and St. 
James’s Theatres respectively. The one to be pro- 


duced at the Strand Theatre, from the pen of Mr. | 
H. J. Byron. will be entitled ‘‘ Ali Baba and the | 
Thirty-nine Thieves—so called, in consequence of | 


the author's well-known habit of taking one off.” 
Mr. William Brough contributes the new piece to 


the St. James’s, intended, we suppose, to be a bur- 


lesque of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s new drama, now | 


being performed at the Westminster Theatre, and 
to be called “ The Heart of Midlothian, or Circum- 
stantial Effie Deans (evidence !).” 


A NEW musical paper, to be edited by Mr. 
Howard Glover, is announced to appear during the 
month of April. A thoroughly independent paper, 
to be devoted to musical and dramatic subjects, is 
a desideratum, but, all attempts at ostablishing 
one have hitherto failed. 


ART. 


—~@ — 


PORTRAITS or tur PRINCE anv PRINCESS 
OF WALES. — MILAN SILVER-TAPES- 
TRIES.—BURFORD’S PANORAMAS. 


PY VHE showers of portraits of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales threaten to overwhelm 





the town. In every other shop-window a rivulet of | 
Royal Highnesses streams on to the window-panes, | 


mere ecce signa of the supply within. Portraits— 
Danish, Belgian, and English ; busts in marble and 
Parian ; lithographs, wood-cuts, even effigies for 
the magic lantern, have appeared within a fort- 
night, if not simultaneously, yet in marvellous 
succession. Only in these wonderful photogra- 
hie times could a loyal and inquisitive people 
Lave learned so much about the outside of its 
princes. Should the curious Briton be only half 
content with the dusky resemblance of this fair 
Princess, he need only send it to one of a dozen 
advertisers, who undertake to transform it into her 
bright countenance for seven postage-stamps, also 
to metamorphose his own carte de visite, and 
those of his wife, at present so hideously unlike, 
into amiable and agreeable-looking people, at the 
rate of six shiilings a-dozen. 

Among the invitations to inspect portraits of 
their Royal Highnesses are those of Messrs. Graves 
of Pall Mall, and of Messrs. Ghémas at the French 
Gallery opposite. The picture exhibited by 
Messrs. Graves is a full-length life-sized portrait 
of the Prince of Wales, by Mr. Walton. His 
Royal Highness is dressed in the fashion of a 
ce English gentleman. 

ing a fair likeness, though the features are 
somewhat heavy, caused possibly by a_photo- 
graphic blackness in the shadows. ‘The attitude 
of the figure is easy, and the general treatment is 
simple enough. As a work of art it will not bear 


searching scrutiny. The figure stands against a | 


weak background of hot brown trees (where do 
the originals of these everlasting trees grow ?), the 
conventional treatment of which might however 
pass, if they served any: vigorous purpose in the 
management of the picture. There is a common- 
ness of execution, and a general absence of what is 
technically called quality, which stampit as inferior 
work, although it may be considered a fairly-good 
likeness. The Messrs. Ghémas’ collection consists 
of photographs of most of the members of the 
Royal Family: first of all cartes de visite, then 
enlarged eopies of them in photography, in litho- 
graphy, end in crayons. We aro familiar with 
most of these in the shop-windows; and moe 7 of 
such a little engraving as might be obtained for a 














It has the look of | 





halfpenny, hardly reconciles us to the exchange of 'to be seen and heard in combination. 


a shilling for the sight of the Exhibition. En- 
larged, life-sized photographs, especially if stippled 
with sepia into insipidity, are about the most 


_ unpleasant representations of objects that can be | 


de Pedro,” the libretto of which is by M. Duma- | presented to us. The best specimens in the room | 


are the pair of lithographs, and some ——- 


executed copies of the photographs in blac 
_chalk—one of the Princess of Wales especially | 


being very well done. While on the topic of 


_ royal photographs we may notice a new and larger | 
| made noticeable progress during recent years. 


portrait of Her Majesty, which, in spite ofa certain 


| blackness, inseparable from the silhouette form _ 
| visible. 


in which it appears, and the unflattering charac- 


teristics which appertain to all photographs, por- | 
| don division, a body 1600 strong, have evidently 


trays asimple and royal dignity—wanting in every 
other portrait extant. 
The Silver-tapestries, so long one of the chief 


| glories of the noble house of Archinto in Milan, 


have been brought to England, and five pieces out 


of the twenty-four are just now on exhibition at the | 


Wellington Gallery. They consist of sixteeu subjects, 


| wrought from designs by Giulio Romano; and of 


eight from designs by David Teniers the younger. 
These are among the best preserved tapestries now 
existing ; but they belong to a decadent time. The 


name given to the tapestry. A 


six months, probably, of the completion of any 
given subject, the silver would tarnish, and even- 
tually become black. ‘There appears to be no 
means of restoring the brightness of the 
silver, free from peril to the interwoven 
threads ; consequently, these beautifully wrought 
specimens fall short, to a great extent, of their 
pristine and short-lived glory. The picces exhi- 
bited represent the triumphs of Scipio Africanus ; 
but the representation of the subject is of little 
consequence. The surface of tapestry is. always 
agreeable, without reference to the subject; and 
for enriching the surfaces of walls it will never be 
matched in delightfulness by thin papers or orna- 
mental stencilling. The defect of these examples 
may be said to be, that they invite the criticism 
which would be properly given to the original 
cartoons from which they have been copied. The 
earlier and better tapestries do not set us actively 
thinking; but rather lazily dreaming in chambers 
dedicated to rest; and even in banquetting-halls 
and presence-chambers the quaint ghostly life 
worked out in their harmonies is full of repose, 
forming a background to living lords and ladies 
that most suggestively connects the present life 
with the past. The Gothic designs were, for the 
purposes of tapestry, completely right. Subse- 
quently, pictorial cartoons were made, that should 
rather have been executed in fresco; and at the 
present time we have no designs at all; but at the 
Gobelins manufacture in Paris, copies of well- 
known pictures are made with reference to nothing, 
unless it be to show how entirely the meaning and 
intention of the old manufacture have passed out 
of mind. 

We are glad to see that it is proposed to exhibit 
in succession the late Mr. Burford’s panoramas. 
They have been deservedly popular ; and for the 
most part unusually accurate. The pictorial 
qualities combined in their execution are of a high 
order; and these are probably chiefly due to 
Mr. Selous, who has been engaged in painting 
the best of them for many years past. The three 
now being exhibited are respectively Rome, Mes- 
sina, and the Righi. Most of our readers have un- 
doubtedly seen them all; but they will well bear 
seeing again, and we advisedly recommend another 


visit, lest, which seems probable, this Exhibition | 
of Panoramas, so long domiciled among us, and 


certainly one of the most delightful that has ever 


| been established in London, should become identi- 
fied with the life of its founder; and like a still | 


more excellent and impressive exhibition, which 
some of us may remember, the Diorama in the 
Regent’s Park, be closed altogether with the indi- 
vidual life that sustained it. 





MUSIC. 


—> — 


GIANT CHORUSES.—THE SACRED 
HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


TFVHE double lesson, how to sing, and how not 

to sing an oratorio, is cloquently taught at 
every performance by this Society. Excellences 
so great as to extort the admiration of the most 
critical, and faults so monstrous as to shock the 
sensibilities of the most unsophisticated, equally 
with those of the most instructed listener, are here 
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| in condemning this particular feature. 
_ portion of the public attracted by it is the margin 
_ | of outsiders, who are supposed to be decoyed by a 
| phenomenal “ sensation.” 
| are, perhaps, a bait to the passing pleasure- 


In 
such case it is of no use to try to strike a balance 
between praise and censure. The more praise is 
deserved, the more reason is there for not flinching 
from the censure. “ Corruptio optimi pessima,” 
says the proverb. If the Sacred Harmonic Society 
had not done great things, and won, deservedly, a 


| great name, it would not be worth while to protest 


against the vices of its management. As it is, the 
prestige of its virtues adds emphasis to its sins. 
In certain most important points the chorus has 


Season after season the advance has been plainly 
The organization of the “ Handel Festival 
Choir,” and the periodical meetings of its Lon- 


helped the parent Society to select efficient recruits 
for the ranks of its own choir. This body now 
sings with greater steadiness and decision than 
ever. The dash and vigour which they have 
long displayed in singing Handel they now throw 
into almost everything they do. They seem as 
much at home in the highly-coloured and elaborate 
music of Mendelssohn, with its complex scholasti- 
cism and profusely varying expression, as in the 
broad simplicity of the elder master. In “St. Paul,” 


high lights have been worked in silver—hence the | a less familiar work than “ Elijah,” nothing can 
remarkable | 
thoughtlessness appears in the adoption of this | 


| method for enhancing the value of the work ; within | 


exceed the spirit and intelligence with which they 
sing some of the most difficult choruses. The 
decision with which point after point is taken up 
by the various sections of the choir is nothing 
short of admirable. It is needless to insist on the 
share which Mr. Costa has had in developing 
these excellences. He is singularly gifted with 
the rare faculty of communicating to a mass of 
people under his command, as by a sort of electrical 
sympathy, some of the fire of his own vehemence. 
The wave of his stick has in ita magic stimulus— 
its effect is best seen at a rehearsal—which seems 
to wake up the duller instincts of his orchestra, 
and throw life into the most lethargic. 

If the goodness of choral music depended wholly 
upon merits of this kind, the Sacred Harmonic 
Society might consider itself to have climbed as 
far towards perfection as could reasonably be 
expected from an amateur or quasi-amateur choir, 
considering the present standard of popular 
musical knowledge. But, unfortunately, its excel- 


_lences are almost neutralized by certain radical 


vices in its constitution and management. Most 
of these it owes to a single cause—its preposterous 
size. Numberless are the ways in which art is 
debased and barbarized by the absurd taste for the 
gigantic. An overgrown chorus, thundering out 


| atempest of sound, is like one of those red Egyptian 


monsters at the Crystal Palace—huge, but without 
majesty, oppressive for their bigness rather than 
imposing for their grandeur. All delicacy of form, 
all expression, is sacrificed to the mere brutal de- 
light in exaggerated bulk. The first sensation of 
a stranger at one of these oratorios is that of being 
stunned; and habit does not do much to lessen 
this feeling. The most accustomed listener con- 
stantly flinches from the din. The first sight, in- 
deed, of a little army of singers has in it some- 
thing striking, and even inspiring. But this is a 
passing impression. The feeling of power con- 
veyed by the first utterance of a few grand 
chords by multitudes of voices is soon 
obliterated by the persistence in a dead 
level of loudness, and a sense of weariness suc- 
ceeds—the jaded ear being just occasionally 
startled by some exceptionally overpowering choral 
climax, only to be likened to the explosions of a 
bombardment ; volleys of sound poured forth 
from half-a-thousand larynxes, intermixed with 
the boom of organ-pedals and the blare of trom- 
bones. This is not music, and never will be, 
though ten thousand societies, each with a con- 
ductor of ten-Costa power call it so. But perhaps 
it will be said that the public like it, that it isa 
matter of taste, that tastes differ, that all tympana 
are not equally sensitive, &. Fallacies for the 
most part. As a matter of fact, people who most 
enjoy the best music, who most enjoy the very 
music now under discussion, substantially agree 


The only 


The ‘700 performers ” 


seeker, who would pass unheeded a simpler 
announcement. But even supposing the taste 
to be a genuine one, that would not prove it 
to be healthy. Is not the world full of in- 
stances of the way in which a stupid custom 
may hold sway over even thought‘ul, sensible 
people, those who dissent not caring to do more 
than utter a languid protest? Or it may be said, 
“ Well, but really musical people go to these things 
and really enjoy them.” The answer is simple: 
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musical people like music; Handel is always 
stupendously grand, Mendelssohn always full of 
beauty: and the works of these great men, 
respectably given, always produce awe and delight. 
But these monstrosities of hugeness and loud- 
ness are incessantly groaned over by the very people 
who support the Societies. They enjoy in spite 
of, not because of, the features complained of. 

Another radical defect in the constitution of the 
chorus led by Mr. Costa is the ill-adjustment of 
the numbers of the different voices. But the dis- 
cussion of this, perhaps the most vital point in 
the organization of a choir, must be deferred to 
another opportunity. 

That the “St. Paul” of yesterday week was 


_ doing injustice to the cause of Musical Art. 


| England. 
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of years. Seriously, the position of the Philhar- 
monic Society is so equivocal as to make it very 
difficult to do justice to its pretensions without 
It is 
weighted with all the prestige and responsibilities 
of age, and at the same time has to struggle with 
the helplessness of childhood. It is a new friend 


with an old face, an entity much harder to deal 


with than an old friend with a new face. 

Professor Bennett stands, by right of the supre- 
macy of genius, at the head of the musicians of 
His works reveal the possession of a 
share of the true creative faculty, that divine flame, 


| a few sparks of which are more precious to the 


a welcome performance, in defiance of serious | 
drawbacks, is only a proof of the intrinsic interest | 


of this work, and the great attainments of the 
Society, setting these drawbacks apart. “Stone him 
to death !” “ Arise, shine,” and “ Is this he ?”’ were 
perhaps the best specimens of the choir’s singing. 
The last especially was splendidly given. The 
chorales, which best bear the addition of numbers, 
were finely massive. But what does Mr. Costa 
mean by interpolating an additional accompani- 
ment to ‘Sleepers, wake!” ? Surely this is quite 
unreasonable, not to say impertinent. 
softer pieces, the lovely Burial-chorus for instance, 
were effective, and would have been much more so 
but for Mr. Costa’s inability to obtain a piano (it 
would be absurd to say a pianissimo) without a 
spoken “hush!”—audible throughout the hall. 
This awkward necessity, one of the many un- 
pleasant incidents to the monster-system, operates 
as a complete disenchantment of the poetical effect. 





The otherwise capital execution of “* How lovely 


are the messengers,” one of the loveliest pieces of 
musical inspiration ever penned, was sadly damaged 
by two defects, which were but too conspicuous 
throughout’ the evening. One was the excessive 
pseponderance of male tone in the alto part. The 
harsh, unnatural straining of the male voices at 
their high notes destroyed the beauty of the exqui- 
site passage which opens and closes the chorus. 
The other fault was the unrestrained shouting of 
the tenors (there is really no other word for it), 
which contrasted almost ludicrously with the rather 
feeble tone of the soprani. 


world than the greatest stretch of executive talent, 
or the most complete mastery of the mechanical 


play a melody (this melody being the chief subject 
of the movement) while another set of instruments, 
say the wind-band, plays an accompaniment in a 
distinct rhythm; and suppose the whole is so 
executed that the listener hears the accompaniment 
but not the melody; he clearly cannot be said to 
hear the music. He hears only a part of it, 
and the least important part; or, if he can 
only catch the missing part by laborious at- 


| tention, prompted by old recollections, or by 


the sight of a written score, he still cannot 
be said to hear what he ought to hear, Now this 
is exactly what happened more than once in the 
course of Monday evening’s performance. The 


| instance quoted—the detail must be excused as a 


_ necessary justification of the inference—is the 


° ° ss ¢ j 
or semi-mechanical crafts appertaining to the art, | 


ineluding in this category the stick-wielding craft 
which is part of his profession. One would like 


to be able to say that everything with which the | 


| composer of the “ Naiads,”’ the “ Wood Nymphs,” 


Some of the | 


The solo quartett was, with one important and | 


but too obvious exception, satisfactory. 
Rudersdorff—whose earnest style 1s thoroughly in 
sympathy with the Mendelssohnian spirit—sang 
her two solos with feeling. What a gem of beauty 
is the first of them, ‘‘ The Lament over Jerusalem!” 
Madame Dolby gave the tender little Arioso, “ But 
the Lord is mindful of His own,” with the dignified 
stateliness of manner and tone which is her wont. 
May it be long before we lose such a model of the 
large and well-balanced style of singing proper to 
oratorios! Ifthere is a weak point in the work, it 
is in the lengthened heaviness of the bass-solos ; but 
Mr. Weiss did his best with them. As to the sing- 
ing of the tenor music, it would be unfair, under 
the circumstances, to make it a subject of criticism ; 
suffice it to say that Mr. Sims Reeves was, by 
his absence, the most conspicuous person in the 
evening’s performance. The sooner the unpleasant 
misunderstanding between this great artist and 
the Sacred Harmonic Society is set right the better 
for the public, the Society, and the subscribers. 
Does it occur to the committee that the last-named 
body are entitled to some consideration? They 
support the Society on the general understanding 
that its performances will be at least kept up to 
the hitherto received standard ; and they certainly 
have a right to complain when an important solo 
part is entrusted to a singer as entirely incompe- 
tent to sustain it as the average Laertes of a 
theatrical company would be to play Hamlet. 
Laertes cannot be blamed for accepting the honour ; 
but it is not kind to thrust it on him. 


THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIRTY. 

Two years old? or fifty-one? Is the “ Phil- 
harmonic” to be reckoned a babe or a veteran ? 
On the reply to this query will depend the estimate 
of its merits as a musical institution. Last year it 
celebrated its jubilee. But the year before last 
there happened, as the musical world well recol- 
lects, a complete dissolution of the Society. Its 
visible framework, or body, survived, but the soul 
(or orchestra) departed to another sphere of exist- 
ence. Whether this catastrophe might have been 
averted by more judicious management, it is now 
too late to inquire; but the warmest friends of the 
old society must have since had grave doubts as to 
whether a complete extinction (which might have 
led perhaps to a resurrection in a new and better 
shape) would not have’ been a happier fate than 
the sort of suspended animation of the past couple 


Madame | 











and the P. F. Concerto, No, 4, has to do is 
the best and most perfect of its kind. If one 
cannot say as muth as this in reference to the 


present condition of the Philharmonic band, it is | 


not from want of respect for its conductor. The 
concealment of deficiencies would be a sorry 
homage to genius. Dr. Bennett has had an im. 
mensely arduous part to play. 
personal character and influence has rested the 
task of holding together a moribund institution, 
suddenly smitten with a collapse; and of inspiring 
it with a new life, according toa standard of vitality 
consonant to its old pretensions and traditions. 
‘he plain fact is, that he has not succeeded. The 
orchestra of the Philharmonic is simply a respect- 
able second-rate band. ‘To have achieved even thus 
much is no disgrace. It only means that there 
are orchestras which have reached by slow degrees 
such a standard of perfection, as to be fairly 
entitled to be treated as types of the highest 
excellence attainable under the present conditions 
of the art, and that the Philharmonic band has not 
managed to do the same in two years. Whether 
it will ever do so under the present constitution of 
the Society seems doubiful. It was rather pleasant 
than otherwise to know that London contained 
good musicians enough to produce almost at an 
hour’s notice a complete band of high, if not first- 
rate excellence, in addition to those already 
existing. 
players should be some years in working up to the 
standard reached by others after long, long practice. 
They may reach it some day; but this happy re- 
sult will not be a whit accelerated by the protesta- 
tions of foolish friends, declaring that there is 
really no difference between first-rate and second- 
rate—that “the Philharmonic” must be the equal 
of the best, as if the ancient name carried some 
mystic inspiration with it into the very strings of 
the violins, 

The Society gave its second concert on Monday 
last. The symphonies were Haydn’s in E flat, No. 
10, and Beethoven's No. 5. 
test of the training and discipline of a band. The 
slow movement brings out the wood-wind instru- 
ments prominently. These instruments did not 
seem as subdued as they should have been in the 
rendering of such delicate music. This might be 
a matter of taste, on which a personal impression 
might be of little account ; but there could be no 
manner of doubt that the movement was not 
played with that degree of unanimity which one 
expects from a well-trained band. Without such 
unanimity a sense of repose gives place to a feeling 
of straggling incoherence: and this was the effect 
produced. The great “C minor” was well 
played, but by no means too well. It would 
really be impossible to say wherein such a perform- 
ance surpasses the standard to which M. Jullien 
accustomed his shilling audiences. In this piece 
the deficiencies that appeared were not so much 
those of play as of tone. The noble theme of the 
slow movement, for instance, announced by the 
violoncellos, seemed to fall on the ear witha hard 
thinness of tone, very different to the ample 
breadth and volume with which such a phrase, 
soft though it is, would be given out by more than 
one London orchestra. A deficiency in tone in the 


| stringed band generally is discernible in the louder 


passages. The. ensembie is decidedly brassy and 
coarse. Impressions of this kind are no doubt 
liable to error, as they depend on the comparison 
of present with past sensations; but a simple 
test seems to prove their accuracy in this instance. 
The “ meanings” of these symphonies, as of other 
great utterances, have been the subject of high 
transcendental debate; but whatever else Beethoven 
had in his mind, he at least meant his music fo be 
heard. Now suppose a passage in which one set 
of instruments, say the lower-stringed band, has to 
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passage in Beethoven’s slow movement just pre- 
ceding the remarkable crescendo introduced by the 
clarionet. ‘The melody, taken in the bass by the 
stringed instruments, was quite inaudible from the 
loudness of its brass accompaniments. This is 
clearly wrong, and no amount of authority can 
ever make it right. More defects might be named 
—such as the almost total absence of gradation, as 
distinct from contrast, and other kindred short- 
comings—but there is no need toswell the catalogue. 
One is tempted to ask what good comes to art 


' or to the world from the existence of a musical 


Chiefly upon his | 


corporation of which the present state is so un- 
satisfactory, with such small prospect of improv- 


ment. The special talent of conducting is not, to 


| speak candidly, one of Dr. Bennett's gifts, and it 


is upon this that, with any materials, the result 
ultimately depends. He can do much greater 
things ; but in this he is less than lesser men. The 
peculiar qualities required for a leader (musical 


knowledge being, of course, a first condition) de- 


| pend more upon temperament and physical con- 


stitution than upon intellectual endowment ; and it 
is no more necessary that every great musician 


| should have this temperament and constitutionthan 


' that he should be six fect high. 


Nay, more, there 
seems to be a presumption that the sensibility 
usually accompanying the imaginative faculty 
would not naturally co-exist with the iron decision 


| required of a conductor. 


But it is no wonder that this body of | 


Cui bono ?—then—is about all one can say of the 
Philharmonic. Whom doth it profit? It fur- 
nishes some few hundreds of people with eight 
nights per annum of symphony music, not too 
well played. An innocent function enough. But 
let there be no talk of such a body representing 
the highest Musical Art of England. It must 


| shake off its archaic fossilism and become a new 


' creature before such a claim can be entertained. 


| gratulation than is usual with Mr. Gye. 


The first is a severe | 


_ be hoped for. 


R. B. L. 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Tue Covent GARDEN OPERA programme, issued 
during the past week, is pitched in a higher key of 
Itincludes 
quite alittle history of Mdlle. Patti’s career of triumph 
on the continent. The house has so much honestly to 
be proud of that this self-praise is really superfluous. 
It is strictly true that the orchestra and chorus 
** have now, from constant practice and association, 
attained a perfection unrivalled,” but isit necessary 
that the fact should be officially announced? Is 
there not indeed a risk, in this puff-sick age, of the 
announcement throwing doubt upon the statement? 


The list of singers is as satisfactory as could well 
The principal names already known 
to us are those of Patti, Didiée, Antonietta Fricci, 
Marie Battu, Miolan-Carvalho, ‘lamberlik, Mario, 
Faure, Graziani, Ronconi, Formes, Zelger, and 
Ciampi. Besides these, sundry other performers 
are announced, “ the estimation of whose merits ’ 
Mr. Gye “leaves to the just and discriminating 
audience ” of the opera. The characters named for 
their respective entrées will indicate the places to 
which the new-comers aspire. Mdlle. Pauline Lucca 
is to make her début as Valentine, Mdlle. Elvira 
Demi in Desdemona, and Madlle. Fioretti in the 
Elvira of the “ Puritani.”. Signor Ferenesi is to 
appear in Edgardo, and Signor Caffieri is to take 
Arnoldo (Tamberlik’s part—is he yet a greater 
tenor?) in “ William Tell.” M. Obin, from the 
Grand Opera in Paris, is to be a new Bertram in 
“Roberto.” Signor Naudin, Madame de Maffei, 
and Mdile Maurensi are also engaged. 


The new operas are to be Verdi’s “ La Forza del 
Destino,” and Flotow’s “ Stradella.”” In the former 
Tamberlik, Graziani, and Mdme Didiée will take 
the parts written for them. Among the revivals and 
reprises are, “ L’ Etoile du Nord,” (pleasant news 
to those who recollect the season preceding the 
fire), “‘La Gazza Ladra,” “ L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
and “‘ Don Pasquale.” Mdlle. Patti is to extend her 
range of characters. She ought to bea delightful 
Ninetta, and no less pleasant as the belle of “* Fra 
Diavolo,” Adina in the “ Elisir,” or as Donizetti's 
Maria. Mdme. Didiée is to essay Orfeo. Ronconi 


is to be again the irresistible Lord Alleash, with 


Mario and Mdlle. l’atti (when was ever a more 
delightful cast ?) in ‘‘ Fra Diavolo,” Mario ap- 
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pears to be, not unwisely, abandoning the arduous 
profession of “robust” tenor. His perfect style 
should still be precious in such patts as Nemorino, 
Ernesto (“ Pasquale”’), and Fra Diavolo. If Mr. Gye 
uses these resources as well as in years past the 
subscribers and the public will have a pleasant and 
profitable season. 


Tae Mustcat Socrety’s second concert came off 
on Wednesday. Schumann’s Overture to ‘“‘ Manfred 
and a violoncello concerto, im hom gl Piatti, were 
the novelties. Mendelssohn’s First Symphony, with 
Haydn in G ‘letter Q), Mozart’s Scena, “ Andro- 
meda”’ (inbeligentty an Madame Rudersdorff), 
and a duo between Peter (Mr. Weiss) and Catherine, 
from the “ Etoile du Nord,” made up a capital 
evening. It is delightful to hear such an orchestra as 
Mr. Mellon’s. Schumann’s Overture made an im- 
pression, but not a decided one. It will be heard 
shortly at the Crystal Palace. Signor Piatti’s Con- 
certo pleased—especially the slow movement ; but 
the verdict in such cases is affected, and not unrea- 
we by considerations other than of the music 
only. 

A New Tenor—that often found, but seldom 
secured treasure -- is asserted to have appeared at the 
Grand Opera, in the person of a M. Villaret, late a 
brewer in the South of France. He is said to have 
had not merely a “ success of encouragement” but to 
have established himself as an artist competent to 
sing Arnold’s War-Chant in “ William Tell,” with 
the traditional ‘‘ ut de poitrine ” of Duprez. 


Tae Enouisn Opera Company’s season finished 
on Saturday last. The “ Black Domino,” an opera 
which was the most successful performance of the 
company last year, was played, with an act of the 
“ Armourer,” toa wentel house, for Miss Pyne’s 
benefit. The closing address of the managers pro- 
mises a season next year, which is to be their last. 
The past season has, it is said, not been profitable, 
a result which all will regret. The English Opera 
will be much missed if it is entirely given up. There 
are reasons why Miss Pyne ought to meet with 
better success—inter alia, her owncharmingsinging ; 
but there are others which partly excuse the 
languor of the public. Manager-singers do not, as 
a rule, prosper. 











MUSIO FOR NEXT WEEK. 
MARCH 30th to APRIL 3rd. 


TUESDAY.—“ Messiah,”’ by the National Choral Society 
(Rudersdorff, Palmer, Sims Reeves, Santley), Exeter 
Hall, 8 p.m. 

WEDNESDAY.—“ Messiah,”’ by the Sacred Harmonic 
Society (L. Pyne, Sainton-Dolby, Haigh, Weiss), 
Exeter Hall, 

FRIDAY. — Sacred Concert, Crystal Palace (Sims 
Reeves, &c.). 

SATURDAY.—“ Messiah,”’ at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington (Mr. Benedict, Conductor), 8 p.m. 


SCIENCE. 


-_- > — 


DR. GLADSTONE ON FOGS AND 
FOG-SIGNALS. 


R. GLADSTONE’S Royal Institution Lec- 
ture on Fogs and Fog-signals, a subject 
which he rendered greatly interesting, evidenced 
in a remarkable manner the value of scientific 
knowledge in the most practical affairs of life ; 
and we who inhabit this sea girt, and alas! it 
would appear fog-girt. isle, cannot but congratulate 
ourselves that he has made the safety of our ma- 
riners, in fog and mist, as it were his special 
study. Dr. Gladstone stated that during the 
course of the inquiry made by the Royal Com- 
mission on Lights, Buoys and Beacons, the 
attention of his colleagues and himself was called 
to the inefliciency of the fog-signals employed ; 
and in their report they recommended that a more 
efficient warning should be made the subject of 
investigation and experiment. About the same 
time some scientific men in Ireland stirred in the 
matter, and induced the British Association to 
appoint a committee for a similar object. 

A fog, Dr. Gladstone stated, is simply a cloud 
resting ar the earth: and referring to Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s definition of a cwmulus, as “the visible capital 
of an invisible column of saturated air,” it may be 
be looked upon as the capital without the column 
—the moisture evaporating from the warm earth, 
or river, or sea being condensed at once by the 
colder air. The fog, then, is composed of minute 
particles of water, most likely in aglobular form— 
the popular notion of “vesicles of vapour” being 
apparently quite groundless ; in a London fog we 
get smoke added to this vapour, and a condensed 
cloud is formed, which even the sun itself cannot 
pierce. A slight mist seems to attack principally the 
more ible rays of the trum, so that the 
light redder than usual. Dr. Gladstone 
eee with a spectroscope the rays which 
reached Worthing from the great revolving light 








on Beachy Head, twenty-eight miles distant, and 
found that those only situated between Fraun- 
hofer’s lines C and F were transmitted, and this, 
on what would be called a clear summer-night : 
thus substantiating the objection raised against 
the orange-red glass used in many of the French 
lighthouses, that in misty weather all the bright 
lights are reduced to very nearly that colour, and 
the distinction between tlem lost—a misfortune 
that could hardly happen with the deep-red glass 
employed for the red lights round our own coast. 

It is a more difficult matter than might be 
imagined to draw a line of distinction between 
fog and mist. It has been suggested that a pole, 
painted of a vermilion colour, should be set up at 
a hundred yards from each meteorological station, 
and that such an amount of mistiness as renders 
it invisible should alone be named fog. This defi- 
nition is somewhere about that practically adopted 
by seamen, and has been accepted by Mr. Glaisher ; 
and it is to be hoped that it will be generally 
adopted. 

Dr. Gladstone has received voluminous returns 
relative to the occurrence of fog at about 250 
stations, and from them the following deductions 
have been drawn :— 


I. While many fogs are quite partial in their character, 
others cover a large extent of country. This was shown 
on maps, where different fogs were represented by dif- 
ferent colours. 

II. Some months are marked by fogs much more than 
others, 

III. Some years are much more visited by fogs than 
others. 

IVY. Different localities are very variously visited by 
fog. Thus, a fog is more uniformly distributed over the 
surface of the sea than on the adjoming coasts. Fog is 
not particularly prevalent about sandbanks or low head- 
lands ; but where cliffs or high hills catch the south-west 
wind, just after it has swept the ocean (as at the Isle of 
Wight, the Start Point, Lundy Island, the rocks of Pem- 
brokeshire or of the Hebrides), the numbers run very 
high. 

Passing on to the fog-signals employed, the use 
of sound as a means of warning was mentioned— 
the fog-signals actually in use being bells at light- 
houses (with a parabolic reflector at Boulogne), 
gongs on light-ships, guns at a few stations, a steam- 
whistle at St. John’s, New Brunswick ; at the 
Skerries, near Holyhead, terns and other sea-birds 
are encouraged, their cries serving as a warning. 
The comparative efficiency of these various methods 
is a very serious question ; indeed there are grave 
objections to the use of sound at all for fog-signals, 
as it indicates the proximity but not the exact 
direction of danger; another objection is the fear 
that they may be mistaken for other sounds, or 
other sounds mistaken for them ; gongs, however, 
may be excepted, and in the case of the others it 
might perhaps be obviated by having a definite 
system of repetition. Another difficulty to be 
overcome is the fact that even loud sounds cannot 
be heard far to windward, if a breeze is blowing ; 
the great objection of all, however, is that fog is as 
impervious to sound-as to light-waves. Con- 
sidering all these objections, Dr. Gladstone then 
discussed the question whether sound could be 
dispensed with, and stated that we certainly at 
present have nothing better to substitute, and that 
we must fall back upon the recommendation of 
the Royal Commissioners, that further experiments 
should be made, which it is hoped will be gradually 
adopted by the authorities, as the majority of their 
other scientific recommendations have been. Many 
lines of investigation were suggested, and some ex- 

eriments made by the Trinity House on guns at 
Holyhead were detailed. Powerful means of pro- 
ducing sound, besides those already mentioned, have 
been suggested. Mr. Cowper has planned a large 
revolving steam-trumpet for lighthouse stations. 
The powerful trumpet of Professor Holmes was 
exhibited, and the suggestions of Professor Wheat- 
stone, Sir John Herschel, and other scientific men 
were referred to. 

There is another and very promising field for 


experiment—thetransmission of sound through the | 


water itself. The experiments of M. Colladon on 
the Lake of Geneva have proved the great distance 
to which sound is transmitted through water, and 
the velocity and directness of its course. Many 
arrangements would appear to be preferable'to the 
bell employed by M. Colladon. The syren, which 
was so ed by its inventor, M. Cagniard de la 
Tour, because it would sing under water (as was 
shown by Dr. Gladstone), is well adapted to give 

















any note that is found desirable. Long glass-tubes, | 
vibrating longitudinally, produce immense volumes | 


of sound in water, and other means might be de- 
vised. As the sound remains in the water, it 
would be necessary to make some communication 
between it and the ear of the listener ; M. Colladon 
employed an apparatus like a spoon, with a tube 
for a handle. By this means a mariner might 
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listen for signals made at any important station, 
such as the Lizard Point, and might not only hear 
them at a great distance, but determine approxi- 
mately their direction, unaffected by the state of 
the atmosphere. 





SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 


Mr. FRANK BucK1anp will certainly not be at 
fault if his vision of Thames’ salmon at 6d. per Ib. 
is not realized: for again, with his usual energy 
and humour, he has reported progress of his fish- 
hatching enterprise to the Zoological Society, and 
we learn that much has lately been accomplished. 
He tells us that, although his “ small fry” are 
going on satisfactorily, he has lost a good many 
from what anglers term “ gill disease ”’—a species of 
fungus which appears to attack first the gills and 
then the entire animal, resulting probably from their 
too artificial treatment. Already no fewer than 
eight separate private apparatus for hatching and 
rearing salmon have been established in this 
country; and M. Cumé, of the French Piscicul- 


_ tural Establishment at Hamburg, has sent over 


asecond supply of 65,000 ova for distribution. As 
a first practical result, the “Thames Angling 
Preservation Society” have hatched out at 
Hampton, and already turned into the Thames 
this year 60,000 trout, 10,000 charr, and 
50,000 salmon. Mr. Ashworth, a large pro- 
prietor of salmon-fisheries in Ireland, who has 
for the last twelve years devoted himself to the in- 
crease of the Irish fisheries by artificially rearing 
und introducing the young fish to new streams, 
stated to the meeting that he took one season, with 
hand-nets, from a small stream, 200 adult salmon 
alive, and, without injuring a single fish, extracted 
770,000 fertile ova! ‘These he distributed in 
various streams thirty miles apart, at an expence 
of £18. ; 

At a total cost of £48 per annum, which ren- 
dered pisciculture a most profitable speculation, 
Mr. Guist (another salmon-fishery owner) collects, 
rears, and turns into the River Tay 300,000 young 
salmon. By this means he has increased the value 
of the fishery from £8,000 to £14,000 per annum! 
In reply to Dr. J. KE. Gray, who urged that it was 
entirely a matter of private interest to improve the 
river fisheries, and not a national affair at all (!), 
Mr. Ashworth showed that salmon, being migra- 
tory, were at the mercy of all who choose to take 
them on their passage up the river to spawn, and 
that almost every fish attempting to pass up could 
be taken with certainty within a given distance 
(say of two miles): in the River Shannon alone 
there were no less than 125 fixed engines for 
trapping the fish, and the owners of these engines 
took last season 20 tons of salmon in a dist- 
ance of seventy miles, leaving 750 fish to the rest of 
the fishermen over 3600 square miles of river. 
Mr. Ashworth, therefore, urges the importance of 
legislating to protect the fish from unjust and 
wholesale destruction by the use of unfair me- 
thods of capture, and at the same time shows 
the equally great advantages to be derived by the 
wholesale artificial breeding of salmon and other * 
useful fish, and their introduction to rivers suited 
for their propagation. Mr. Ashworth was listened 
to with so much the greater interest because he 
dealt out facts derived from his long experience, 
and never offered a single theory. And if, which 
is too probable, we for the present have so polluted 
the tideway of the River Thames that no sea- 
salmon would ever return, we are comforted by 
the assurance that the rivers of the north of York- 
shire, Cumberland, Westmoreland, and the whole 
of Wales to the Severn, may all again become good 
salmon-streams, yielding even a more abundant 
harvest than the fields upon their banks. 


Tue Puystcat THeory OF TASTE AND SMELL 
forms the subject of a very interesting memoir 
presented by M. Nicklés to the Stanislas 
Academy, in which he passes under review and 
classifies our present knowledge of the subject. 
M. Nicklés shows that the destruction of one smell 
by another, as in the case of disinfectants, is 
explained by a simple chemical equation : whence 
it follows, that the odour emitted by a body is the 
result of yolatilisation either of the body or of one 
of its parts. He also points out that smells are 
not reflected like light and sound, and ob- 
serves very justly that, in the case of the bodies 
experimented upon by M. Millon, of which only 
infinitesimal quantities are required to affect the 


_ olfactory organs, the difficulty of appreciating the 


loss of weight may arise in part from the absorption 
of oxygen. Odours may arise in the following 
ways:—1. Bythe combinations of inodorous bodies; 
as, for instance, 8 with O*, H with S, H® with Az, 
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C with Az: whence result sulphurous acid, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, ammonia, and cyanogen. 
2. By the combination of odorous and inodorous 
bodies, such are the different ethylic and methylic 
ethers. 3. By thecombination of two odorous bodies, 
in which case the odour of the combination some- 
times resembles that of one, and in some instances 
widely differs from those of both of the composing 
bodies. M. Nickiés remarks that hydrogen enters into 
the composition of all odorous bodies, and plays 
the part of excitant, either on account of its ten- 
dency to impart volatility to its combinations, or | 
of its property of developing their characteristic 
odours. Oxygen, on the other hand, helps the 
perception of smell—its presence in the air being 
absolutely necessary for the proper performance of 
the olfactory nerves. The formation of ozone, 
too, in the presence of such bodies as phosphorus 
and the essential oils, has possibly some connection 
with this phenomenon. M. Nickles considers 
himself authorized by his experiments in dividing 
the senses, in a physical point of view, into two 
categories—physical and chemical: the former | 
comprising sight, touch, and hearing ; the latter, 
taste and smell. 

Tue Arcu®orreryx Stas in the British 
Museum collection is still the object of much 
attention, as in it has been further detected the 
jaw of a lepidoid fish, exhibiting the peculiar teeth 
characteristic of that order. The curious con- 
cretion, which Mr. J. Evans considers to be the 
cast of the brain-cavity and portion of skull, has 
derived additional interest from the discovery of a 
natural watercourse in the slab, exactly at that 
spot where, on the acceptance of that hypothesis, 
the beak and forepart of the skull would have 
been preserved. We believe that the valuable 
paper which Professor Owen contributed on this 
specimen to the Royal Society will be illustrated 
by the pencil of Mr. Dinkel. Those who have 


_ showed further that not only rhythm, but also melody 


most minutely examined the wonderful delicacy of | 
the feathers will best appreciate the difficulties of | 


accurate representation. 


REMAINS, apparently referable to the mammalian 
genus Coryphodon, have been discovered in the 
Woolwich beds, near Dulwich, by Mr. A. Bott. 

A New Pire—the pile Vérité—is described in 
the last number of Les Mondes (the new French 
scientific periodical, so ably conducted by the 
Abbé Moigno) ; and it would appear to rival, in the 
combinations of simplicity and power, the best that 
we at present possess. In a cylindrical glass or 
porcelain vessel, is placed concentrically a similar 
one made of thin copper, of half the height and 
diameter of the outer one, and to this copper 
vessel is soldered a wire to act as the positive pole, 
or to form a connection with another element. 
Between the inner and outer vessels is placed a 
plate of zine, suspended from the edge of the outer | 
one so as not to touch the bottom of it, and to this 
plate is aflixed the wire to serve as the negative 
pole. The copper vessel is charged with the sul- 
phate of the same metal, and round it is placed 
a little salts of zinc, in order to render the water 
with which the larger vessel is filled a better | 
conductor. The pile being thus charged operates | 
immediately, the consumption of copper being 
almost nil; to prevent evaporation, an inverted | 
Florence flask filled with sulphate of copper and 
water may be superposed, the neck being intro- 
duced into the copper vessel. The advantages of 
this very simple arrangement are, that the current 
is constant m intensity, the tension is greater 
than in any other sulphate of copper battery, 
and that it is almost impossible to mix the two 
liquids. J.N.L 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 





ABSTRACTS OF PROCEEDINGS. 
—~>—- 


Britis Arcarrects, March 9th. William Tite, 
M.V., President, in the chair. — Tug President 
announced that the book containing the signatures 
of members of the Institute, to accompany the 
Portrait of Professor Cockerell, R.A., Fellow, 
was on the table for the inspection of members, 
and remarked that they were indebted to Mr. Kerr 
for the completion of this tribute to the ability and 
learning of Mr. Cockerell: the time and labour of 
Mr. Owen Jones, in designing and carrying out the 
beautiful decorations which formed so important a 
part of the work, were coutributed gratuitously. 

The Rev. Dr. Whewell, F.R.S, Hon. Member 
then proceeded to read a paper “‘ On Some Analogies 
between Architecture and the other Fine Arts.” 
Having considered sculpture, painting, and music, 
as the three imitative arts, he proceeded to con- 
sider,whether architecture could also be called so, 


/ are absent. 


| . 
' and showed how, even in matters of construction, 


after the first idea of arrangement of the parts 
had been conceived, the actual carrying out of 
these arrangements was more or less imitative. 
Thus, a set of shafts round a central one in the pier 
of a Gothic building carry up the eye to other shafts 


_ arranged to support the vaulting, or to the vaulting 


ribs themselves; these againare subdivided into amul- 
titude of lines, constructive in idea, but decorative in 
reality: for each shaft or rib is composed of stones, 
small or large, with their jointing lines, either con- 
cealed or showing themselves in a directly contrary 
direction to the leading lines of their ideal construc- 
tion -—so that the idea, not the reality of constructive 


art, governs the form of the architecture, which thus 


is ‘‘representative imitation,” and the art may be 
called imitative. 

In King’s College Chapel at Cambridge it can- 
not be considered a fault that the small shafts are 
too slender to carry the burden which would fall on 
them if unsupported by the wall, any more than that 
the marble legs of a statue must be strengthened by 
adding a stump of a tree, or a portion of drapery. 
In the former case the masonry contradicts the ideal 
construction. And these remarks hold good for all 
true styles of architecture, in which the organic struc- 


| ture is such, that from a fragment, and even, so to 


speak, from one stone, an architectural composition 
may often be put together—in the same way as an 
animal form may with certainty be built up from 
one bone. Dr. Whewell then traced the analogy of 
architecture with music, and compared the intervals | 
of a colonnade or arcade to the bars of music ; and 


and harmony were to be found in all good works on 
architecture. 

In two fronts of a building seen together, and one 
in perspective, the increasing and decreasing forms, | 
as the lines advance or. recede from the eye, should | 
be in harmony to produce a good effect, one much 
more pleasing at any rate than any elevation could | 
be. It might not be too fanciful to compare the in- 
terior of a Gothic cathedral, with its two rows of 
pillars, and the outer walls forming the aisles, toa 
psalm-tune, in which treble, tenor, alto and bass are 
harmoniously combined. 

Architecture, therefore, is not distinct in itself | 
from the other arts, and is not to be considered as | 
a mere framework for sculpture and painting, 
but is, perhaps, even most complete when they 


Yet, to take the instance of a column, although | 


| carving be not necessary to its complete idea, yet it | 


_ Melrose Abbey, says — 


cannot be considered an impure addition — but should 
be placed in the rizht place. If foliage, for instance, 
is used in the capital, it should follow the rule of 
vegetable growth, and be most luxuriant at the 
highest part. 

But though in each successive style this general | 
idea of construction is conceived, then imitated in 
masonry—this constructive reality must agree with 
the decorative idea, or the art becomes degraded. 
Thus Sir Walter Scott, speaking of the tracery of | 


Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*Twixt poplars straight the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined, 

Then framed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone, 


Here is described the exact idea of the mind on 
seeing this example of decorative, ideal construction, 
which differs, of course, from the actual construc- 
tive masonry, making the architecture appear a 
magic art. 

Au interesting conversation ensued, the Chair- 


| man (Mr. Tite), Messrs. G. G. Scott, M. D. Wyatt, 


Fergusson, Ashpitel, &c , taking part in the discus- | 
sion, and a cordial vote of thanks was passed to the | 
Master of Trinity. 


ARCH® LOGICAL ASSOCIATION, March llth. Dr. 
Lee, President,in the chair. E. 8. Chandos Pole, Esq., 


| of Radburne Hall, Derby, was elected an Associate.— 


Mr, H. Syer Cumina read a paper on some brac- 
teate coins that had been presented to Mr. Pettigrew 
by Mrs. Kerr. The spangle money, a species of | 
medizval currency, consists of thin discs of 
metal, stamped in a die, so that the device appears 
in relief on the face and incuse on the back. The use 
of these and other valuable coins for personal decora- | 
tion greatly prevailed in early times among the Teu- 
tonic tribes of Scandinavia, more especially in Den- 


| mark. Thetransition fromthe bracteatetrinkettothe 


bracteate money appears simple andobvious, andthey 


| can be traced back in Denmark to the eleventh 


century, if not earlier, and are attributed to the 
reigns of Sweynand Canute. The Vanish, Swedish, | 
and Norwegian bishops had their Nummi Bracteati. 
From Scandinavia they soon spread into Germany ; 
and Henry, the Lion Duke of Saxony (1139-80), is 
one of the first monarchs to issue such pieces. They 
continued to be minted until after the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. The specimens produced by 
Mr. Pettigreware all of Germanic fabric — the earliest 
being a half-bracteate weighing fourteen grains. 
The first true German bracteate is assigned to the 
Emperor Frederick (1153-90). Three of the brac- 
teates exhibited are prelatical, and minted at May- 
ence, with a figure of St. Martin. A specimen of 
Henry III., Bishop of Fulda (1192 1216), weighs ten 
grains, and represents the prelate. The lightest 
spangle is ascribed to Gardolph of Stolberg, and 
weighs only five-and-a-half grains. Mr. Cuming also 
exhibited five other specimens from his own collec- | 
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| Mr. Charles B. King. 
| paper referred to the means of preventing the oc- 


tion, the heaviest of which scarcely exceeded four 
grains in weight. 

STATISTICAL Society, March 17th. James Hey- 
wood, Esq., F.R.S., V.P., in the chair: John Lam- 
bert, Esq., was elected a Fellow of the Society.— Mr. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD read a paper “ On the recent 
Financial and Taxation Statistics of the United 
States.” 

GEOLOGICAL, March 18th. J. Carrick Moore, Esq., 
in the chair. 8S. Baines, Esq., Lightcliffe, near 
Halifax ; H. Bauerman, Esq , Geologist of the North 
American Boundary Survey; R. Mushett, Esq., 
Royal Mint; and F. M‘Clean, Esq., C.E., 2, Park 
Street, Westminster, were elected Fellows. —A PAPER 
** On the Correlation of the several Subdivisions of 
the Inferior Oolite of the Middle and South of Eng- 
land,” by Harvey B. Holl, M.D., F.G.S., was read 
to the meeting. The order of succession of the sub-. 
division of the Inferior Oolite, observed in passing 
from the southern side of the Mendips to the typical 
section of that formation at Leckhampton, with the 
lithological characters of the strata, were described — 
the classification of the members of the Inferior 
Oolite, employed by Mr. Hull in the Memoirs of the 
Geological Survey, being adopted ; and it was shown 
that in proceeding from Bath northwards the two 
upper subdivisions may be seen to rise, the Building 
Freestone at the same time becoming thicker, while 
at Aveling the Oolite Marl is first seen interposed 
between the Lower Ragstone and the Lower Free- 
stone, and at Nailsworth the former is separated 
from the Oolite Marl by the Upper Freestone, all 
these beds becoming thicker towards Cheltenham, 


| Dr. Holl concluded with some remarks on the strata 


exhibited in the Rolling Bank Quarry, and on the 
geographical distribution in England of the members 
of the Inferior Oolite. 

Other papers, ‘* On the occurrence of large quan- 


| tities of Drifted Wood in the Oxford Clay near 


Peterborough,” by Dr. H. Porter, and *‘On a new 
Macrurous Crustacean from the Lias of Lyme 
Regis,” by Henry Woodward, Esq., F.Z.8., were 
communicated, 

Society oF Arts, March 18th. Thomson Hankey, 
Esq., M.P., in the chair.—Tug Paper read was 
**On the Suppression and Extinction of Fires,” by 
The first section of the 


currence of fires—the most important being the con- 


| struction of buildings, as far as possible, fire-proof, 


One of the most remarkable instances was the model 
mill at Saltaire, belonging to Messrs. Titus Salt, 
Sons, & Co., which has been constructed fire-proof 
throughout. The floors were composed of longitu- 
dinal cast-iron girders, trom the bottom flange of 


| which a brick arch is sprung; this was bound 


together transversely by tie-rods on the top of the 
arching; to form the floors flagstones were laid, 
between which and the arch a layer of concrete is 
placed. Another description of fire proof buildings 
are those in which a water-service is laid on, ready 
tosubdue any fire that may occur. The author gave 


| an account of the early improvements in fire-engines, 
'and then passed to those of modern construction, 


He particularly alluded to the inventions of Mr. 
Bradley, who introduced a portable canvas-dam or 


| cistern, to be placed over the plug-hole in the street 
| supplying the water, so as to obviate the necessity 


for breaking up the road-way, aa had formerly been 
done, for which invention he received a medal from 
thisSociety. The great question of the present day 
appeared to be the general adoption of the steam 
fire-engine, the first having been constructed by Mr. 


John Braithwaite, in 1830. Some of the best had 


been produced in the United States; and a useful 
engine had been designed by Mr. Wm. Roberts, of 
Millwall, which had been found very effective. 
Another, which was well worthy of attention, had 
been designed by Mr. Wellington Lee, of New York, 
and manufactured by Messrs. Easton and Amos, 
The author himself had also designed one. In con- 
clusion, Mr. King touched uvon the organization of 
our Fire Brigades, which had occupied the attention 
of Parliament. 


NuMIsMATIC, March19. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the chair. Charles Golding, Esq., was duly 
elected a member of the Society.—Mr. EVANs reada 
communication from G. Sim, Esq.,“‘ Ona Findof Coins 
in the Town of Ayr.” Jt consisted of 101 Scottish 
coins, and 27 English ones. Only a few of the coins of 
James III., 1V., and V., are well preserved. Mr. 
Evans read a communication from M. F. Calori 
Cesis, of Modena, written in Latin, and Describing a 


' rare coin of Offa, with the legends OFFA REX 


MEREOR and 8s. PETRVS. M. Cesis wished to 
know something about it, stating that the only 
Numismatic work in Modena was the “‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle.” Mr. Evans read a paper by himself ‘‘ on 
a Full-faced Third Brass Coin of Constantius I.”” The 
full-faced coins are of rare occurrence, and are 
usually of gold, there being only one silver coin of 
Maxentius, with the full face, and one of Carausius 
in third brass. M. Cohen quotes a similar coin 
from the Musée Trepolo. Mr. Evans discovered 
this rare coin in the collection of coins belonging to 
the Bodleian library. Mr. Madden read a paper, 
communicated by E J. Powell, Esq., “ On Marking, 
not Milling,” in which he stated how essential it was 
that everything should have a name, and each word 
should signify only one thing: and in which he 
explained the difference between marking and 
milling. 
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ZooLoaicaL, 24th March. William H. Flower, 
Esq. in the chair.—J. K. Lorn, Esq., exhibited skins 
and skulls of Musk-Rats and Lagomys from British 
Columbia. The musk-rat—discovered by Mr. Lord 
in’ Lake Osozoo, and named Fiber Osozoosensis, 


- appears only to differ from that already described 


(F’. Zibettricus) from Frazer River, in building a 
dry thutched-house above the water—-not upon piles, 
as the beaver—but wholly of rushes; whereas the 
latter lives and burrows in the mud-banks of the 
stream. Lagomys mininius, the new species, is much 
smaller than LZ. princeps, andis found at an altitude 
of 8000 feet in the cascade range of mountains, 


while the latter never attains beyond 40900 feet | 


above thesea An animated discussion ensued as to 
the true definition of a species. 
it was not always necessary that species should be 
determined by physiological differences ; but that 
well-defined habits (asin the above cases) were often 
uite sufficient to constitute specific character. Mr. 
lower was of the contrary opinion. 
thought we should examine the embryo. 
hoe communicated a list of new birds from China. 
Mr. G. Kreft, of the Sydney Museum, contributed 
the description of a new species of snake (Hoplo- 
cephalus carinatus) from New South Wales. Dr. 


A _Champney’s (W. Weldon, M.A.) Path of a Sunbeam. | 
Dr. Gray considered | aed 


Dr. Cobbold | 
Mr. Swin- | 


Buckland reported progress upon his fish-hatching | 
undertaking. [We give the account in the Scientific | 


Colonel Stewart exhibited the horn of 


yen ge, 
ibex (Capra Caucasica) fifty-four inches 


a species o 


in length, from the Baikal Mountains ; and described | 


new species of goat and sheep from Persia, 
J. C. Wallace pointed out a curious case of deception 
| sat ore by some bird-importer, who sold to the 

ociety’s menagerie a live hornbill, perfectly Llack, 
but which had been painted ; its breast and wing- 
feathers being naturally white. Dr. J. E. Gray 
read descriptions of a new species of chameleon 
(C, senegalensis), and of a new wolf from Chinese 
Tartary (Canis Chanco). Mr. Ledbeater exhibited 
the head of a musk-ox, now becoming a very rare 
animal. Dr. Gray mentioned he had lately seen 
seven skins of musk-oxen, and, knowing their great 
rarity, had purchased and presented them to seven of 
the principal Continental museums. 


MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY, Marcu 30th. 


InstituTE oF ActuantEs, at 7.—12, St. James's-square. 
**On the Relation of the Carlisle Table to the Govern- 
ment, the Registrar-General’s, and other Tables of 
Mortality :"’ Jardine Henry, Esq. 


* 
CHEMICAL, at 8.—Burlington House. Anniversary. 


JURIDICAL, at 8.—4, St. Martin’s-place, Trafalgar-square. 
**Copyright in the Fine Arts :’’ Mr. W,. Marshall. The 
Council will meet at 7.30, 


MepicaL, at 8.30.—32a, George-strect, Hanover-square. 
**On Obstructive Dysmenorrhea healed by incision of 
the Cervix Rheni:’’ Dr. Palfrey. 


TUESDAY, Marcu 3ist. 

CottEGs or SunGrons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
** Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton ;’’ Professor 
Huxley. 

Crvim Enerverrs, at 8.—25, Great Georee-street, West- 
minster. ‘‘ Structures in the Sea, with a Description 
of the Works of the New Albert Harbours at Greenock :’’ 
Mr. Daniel Miller. 


WEDNESDAY, Aprit ist. 
Gro.oGcicat, at 8.—Somerset House. ‘‘On RecentChanges 


in the Delta of the Ganges:’’ James Fergusson, Esq. 
Communicated by the President. 


PHARMACEUTICAL at 8.—17, Bloomsbury-square. 


THURSDAY, Aprit 2nd. 
CoLtecr or SvurGrons. at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn-fields. 
** Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton :’’ Professor 
Huxley. 


LINNEAN, at §.—Burlington House. 
CHEMICAL, at 8,—Burlington House. 


SATURDAY, Aprit 4th. 
CoLttrGr or SwurGrons, at 4.—Lincoln’s Inn-fields 
** Development of the Vertebrate Skeleton :’’ Professor 
Huxley. ° 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
—p—. 


Alexander (James W., D.D.) Plain Words to a Young 
- Communicant. 18mo. cl. sd. pp. 64. Edinburgh : 
Elliot. : ° ‘ . 6d, 


Armstrong (Captain.) Young Commander. A Novel. 
New Edition. (Standard Novel Library.) Feap. 8vo. 
bds. pp. 371. C. H. Clarke. : : - 2s, 

Balfour (Mrs. C. L.) A Peep out of Window; and 
What Came of it. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo.cl. sd. pp. 32. 
S. W. Partridge. ‘ : . 64d, 


Barham. The Ingoldsby Legends; or, Mirth and 
Marvels. By Thomas Ingoldsby, Esquire. New Edition. 
Printed on toned paper. Cr. Svo. pp. xi—530. Bentley. 

: 78. 6d. 
and Daldy’s Illustrated School-Books. The School 
imer. Cr. 8vo, canvas, pp. 6%. Bell 4 Daldy. 6d, 


Blair (Hugh, D.D., F.R.S.) Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Letters. AN 


. ew with an Introductory 
Essay, by the Rev, Thomas Dale, M.A. Cr. 8vo. pp. 
xxxi—602, Tegq. 8 . . . be, 


Dr. | 
= Fitzroy 


Book of Favourite Stories (The); comprising Original 
Tales for Young People, by Anderson, Mary Howitt, 
Miss Muloch, the Brothers Grimm, Auerbach, Mrs. 
Myrtle, and others. With Illustrations. New Edition, 
Sq. cr. 8vo. pp. 392. Griffin. ‘ 4s. 6d. 


Campin (Francis, C. E.) Engineer's Pocket Remem- 
brancer, an Epitome of Data, Rules, and Formule, 
applicable to civil, mechanical, marine, hydraulic, 
lighthouse, telegraphic, railway, and gas engineering, 
surveying, &c. Feap. 8vo. pp. viii—192. Atchley. 58.64. 


Carlisle (Henry Hermann, Rev.) The National Celebra- 
tion of the Marriage of their Royal Highnesscs the 
Prince of Wales, and the Princess Alexandra, or 
*“What went ye out for to see?’’ 12mo. sd. pp. 30. 
Southampton. Filia. ‘ , . 6d, 


Feap. 8vo. pp. 76. Seeley. . ‘ ~ * 
Cooper (J. Fenimore.) Eve Effingham ; Sequel to Home- 


_ 


ward Bound. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. iv—287. 
Routledge. ‘ i ‘ - Is. 


English Catalogue of Books (The) for 1862. A Supple- 
ment to the London Catalogue, and the British Cata- 
logue, containing a complete List of all the Books 
published in Great Britain and Ireland, in the Year 
1862, with the Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; 











also, of the Principal Books published in the United | 


States of America, Roy. 8vo. sd. pp. 52. Low & Tucker. 
32. 6d. 

The Elopement; a Tale of the Confederate 
Post 8vo, pp. vi-—173. Lreeman, 
22. 6d. 

Fawcett (Henry, M.A.) Manual of Political Economy. 
Cr. 8y0,. pp. xxxii—587. Macmillan. 12s, 
The Weather Book; 
Second Edition. 
° lds. 


Fairfax (L.) é 
States of America, 


(Rear-Admiral, F.R.S.) 
a Manual of Practical Meteorology. 


8vo. pp. xiv—480, Longman. 


| Garden Manual (The) : For the Cultivation and Opera- 








| 
| 
| 


tions required for the Kitchen-Garden, Fruit-Garden, 
Flower-Garden, Florists’ Flowers. Illustrated with 
Engravings and Plans. By the Editors and Con- 
tributors of ‘‘ The Journal of Horticulture.’’ Seventh 
Edition. Revised and Corrected. Feap. 8vo. pp. 260. 
Journal of Horticulture Office. : 


Gilbert (H. A.) Sequel to an ‘* Advent Tract,’’ addressed 
to Enquirers. 12mo. sd.pp. 36. Tiverton: Dunn. 1d. 


Gilfillan (James, Rev.) Philosophy of the Sabbath; or, 
the Adaptations, Advantages, and Necessity of a 
Weekly Day of Rest. Cr. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. 105. Edinburgh : 
Elliot, 5 ‘ R ° ls, 

Graham. The Life and Times of the Right Hon. Sir 
James R. G. Graham, Bart., G.C.B. By Torrens 


ls. 6d. | 


M‘Cullagh Torrens, late M.P. In Two Volumes. | 
Volume II. 8yo. pp. 679. Saunders g Otley. 16s. 
Grant. Half-Hours with our Sacred Poets. Edited, 


with Biographical Sketches, by Alexander H. Grant, 
M.A. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 374. Hogg. 
3s. 6d. 

Handbook of Biography ; Embracing Original Memoirs 
of the most Distinguished Persons of all Times. Edited 
by Elihu Rich. With Illustrations, Sixth Thousand. 


Cr. 8vo. hf.-bd. pp. 911. Griffin. 10s. 6d, 
Heart Service; or, The Organist’s Children. By the 
Author of ‘‘Johnny Weston,’’ &c. 18mo. pp. 176. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. ls, 6d. 


Higginson (Edward.) The Spirit of the Bible; or, the 
Nature and Value of the Jewish and Christian Scrip- 
tures Discriminated, in an Analysis of their several 
Books. Two Volumes. Second Edition, Revised. 
Post 8vo. pp. xxxv—1052. Whitfield. 15s. 


Historical Record (An) of the Marriage of His Royal 
Highness Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, with Her 
Royal Highness Alexandra Caroline, Princess of Den- 
mark; to which is added an Account of the Progress 
of the Princess from Copenhagen to Windsor; a De- 
scription of the Marriage Trousseau and Presents, 


together with some Account of the Royal Line of | 


Denmark, &c., &c. Post 8vo. bds. pp. 60. H. Lea, 1s. 


Hirst (Thomas.) Hymns, Dialogues, and Addresses, for 
Sunday School Anniversaries, containing the Four 


Series already published, with large Additions. 18mo. 
pp. xvi--316. Nottingham: Deardon, 2s. 6d. 


Hoibrey (Joseph.) Value; Its Nature, Kinds, Measure- 


ment, and Methods of Transfer, in the Examination of | 
which an Unvarying Standard of Value is shown; and | 


also how to Provide an Improved Currency, and to 
Regulate Credit, so that Financial Crises may be Pre- 
vented. 8vo. pp. xix—367. FE. Wilson, e 10s, 


Hook (Theodore.) All in the Wrong. New Edition. 
(Standard Novel Library.) Feap. 8vo. bds. pp. 414. 
C. H. Clarke. ; ; P . ; 2s. 

Hunt (Thomas, F,R.C.S.) Guide to the Treatment of the 
Diseases of the Skin; with Suggestions for their Pre- 
vention. For the Use of the Student and General 
Practitioner. Illustrated by Cases. Seventh Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. 256, Richards. 2s, 6d. 


James (G. P. R.) The Brigand; or, Corse de Leon. A 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. sd. pp. 447. Routledge. 1s. 


Jeaffreson (J. C.) Live it Down. A Story of the Light 
Lands. Three Volumes. Post 8vo. pp. 959. Hurst 4 
Blackett. ‘ ° é . 31s. 6d. 


Johns. Ductor in Elegias: in usum puerorum Etone 
limen insistentium, Edidit C. A Johns, A.B. 12mo. 
pp. iv—55. Longman, ‘ ° 2s. 6d, 


Jones (Edward James.) Handbook of Phonography ; or, | 


| 


a New and Improved Method of Writing Words accord- 
ing to their Sounds; being a Complete System of 
Phonie Shorthand, adapted for Correspondence, Ver- 
batim Reporting, &c. Feap. 8vo. cl. sd. pp. 80. Man- 
chester: Bremner. ‘ ° . la. 6d. 


Kaye (Rev. W. F. John, M.A.) Sermon preached in 


Lincoln Cathedral on the Sunday after the Funeral of | 


the venerable H. K. Bonney, D.D. Together with a 
short Memoir of his Life. 12mo. sewed, pp. 16. Lin- 
coln: Brooke. ‘ ° : 6d. 
Kindly Hints on Woman's Cottage Life. By the author 


of “Friendly Truths for Working Homes,”’ Fcap. 
8ve, Knight and Son. 
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ls, 6d, | 


Kennedy. The First Grade Freehand Drawing-Book ; 
comprising forty-eight easy Drawn Copies for Pencil 
Outline. Drawn by D. Hutton and R. Cowie, Art Pupil 
Teachers, and engraved by J. R. Mullen, Prize Student, 
under the direction of John Kennedy. Intended chiefly 
for the use of Elementary Drawing. Classes taught in 
connection with the department of Science and Art. 
Royal 16mo. packet. Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 2s. 


Langler (J. R., B.A.) First Reading Book. Part I. 
Short Vowel Sounds. 18mo. sewed, pp. 12. Simpkin. 
ld; Part IT. Long Vowel Sounds and Combinations. 
pp. 24. 14d: complete, 2d. 

Littledale (Richard Frederick, M.A., LL.D.) Offices 
from the Service—Books of the Holy Eastern Church : 
with Translation, Notes, and Glossary. Small crown 
8vo. pp. xii—339, Williams and Norgate. 6s, 


Legge (George, Rev., LL.D.) Lectures on Theology, 
Science, and Revelation. With a Memoir by James 
Legge, D.D. Edited by James Legge, D.D., and John 
Legge, M.A. Crown 8yo. pp. cii—419. Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder. ; ‘ 78. 6d. 


Leifchild (John, D.D.) His Public Ministry, Private 
Usefulness, and Personal Characteristics. Founded 
upon an Autobiography. By J. R. Leifchild, A.M. 
8vo. pp. xvi—408. Jackson, Walford, and Hodder, 10s. 6d. 


Lloyd (Mrs. W. R.) The Flower of Christian Chivalry. 
With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. pp. 314. Hogg. 3s. 6d. 
Malcolm’s Genealogical Tree of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain, from the First King of England, the 
First King of Scotland, and the First Duke of Nor- 
mandy. Sheet folded in cover. Crown 8vo. Bacon, 


2s. 6d, 
Mann (J. H.) The Pentateuch and Writings of Moses 
Defended against the attacks of Dr. Colenso. By a 
Layman. Feap. 8vo. pp. 92. Nisbet. ls. Gd. 
Marshall. A Full Review and Exposure of Bishop 
Colenso’s Errors and Miscalculations in his work, 
‘*The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua Critically Exa- 
mined.’’ By the Hon. Judge Marshall, of Nova Scotia. 
Post S8yo. pp. 187, cloth sewed, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 
Freeman. 


Mildrington, the Barrister. A Romance. Two Volumes, 
Post 8y. pp. 604. Saunders and Otley. 21s. 


Marshall (Emma.) Lessons of Love; or, Aunt Bertha’s 
Visit to the Elms. A Story for Children. Feap. 8vo. 
pp. 245. Seeley. : : ; 3s. 6d, 

Matamoros. Manuel Matamoros and his Fellow Pri- 
soners. A Narrative of the present Persecution of 
Christians in Spain. Compiled from Original Letters 
‘written in Prison. By William Greene. Witha Photo- 
graph of Matamoros in his cell. Small post 8vo. pp. 
192. lorgan and Chase, : . 3s. 


Napier (General Sir Charles, G.C.B.) William the Con- 
queror; a Historical Romance. (Posthumous Work.) 
Edited by Lieutenant-General Sir William Napier, 
K.C.B. A New Edition. Fcap. 8vo. bds. pp. xi—465. 
Routledge. ° ° . ° . 28. 

New Tracts for Working Homes. Second Series. 
Twelve Tracts in packet. Feap.8vo. night & Son. 1s, 

Ozanne (T. D., Rev., M.A.) The South as It Is; or, 
’wenty-one Years’ Experience in the Southern States 
of America. Post 8vo. pp. v—306. Saunders 4 Otley. 8s. 


Page (James R., Rev. M.A.) The Pretensions of Bishop 
Colenso to Impeach the Wisdom and Veracity of the 
Compilers of the Holy Scriptures Considered. 8yvo. 
pp. iv—-156. Rivingtons. ‘ ‘ 5a. 

Sewell. A Glimpse of the World. 
**Amy Herbert,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo. pp. 537. 


By the Author of 
Longman, 
7s. 6d, 


Scott and James. On Photo-zinecography and other 
Photographie t rocesses employed at the Ordnance 
Survey Office, Southampton. By Capt. A. DeC. Scott, 
R.E., under the direction of Col. Sir Henry James, 
R.E., F.R.S. Second Edition. With Fifteen Plates. 
Roy. 4to. pp. viii—-16. Longman. 12s, 


Scott (Rev. H. A., D.D.) Moses and the Pentateuch: a 
Reply to Bishop Colenso. Post8vo. pp. 185. Freeman. 
3s. Gd. 
Shakespeare (William). Works. Edited by William 
George Clark, M.A., and John Glover, M.A. (In Eight 


Volumes.) Volumel. 8vo. pp. xliv—464. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 


Shelford (Leonard.) Law of Joint Stock Companies: 
Containing the Companies’ Act, 1862, and the Acts 
incorporated therewith. With Copious Notes of Cases 
relative to Joint Stock Companies, the Rules and Forms 
of the Court of Chancery in Proceedings under the 
above Act, and Forms of Articles of Association. 12mo., 


pp. xlviii—568. Butterworths. 15s. 
Steele (Annec.) Hymns, Psalms, and Poems. With 
Memoir by John Sheppard. 12mo. pp. xvii—271. D. 
Sedgwick. ; : ‘ ‘ , 5a, 


Stories from the Lips of the Teacher, Re-told by a 


Disciple. Reprinted from the American Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, pp. viii—150, Whitfield. . ° 2s, 


Thoughts of the Day: or, the World and the Cross. 
18mo. pp. 75. Nisbet. . é ls, 


Tilt (Edward John, M.D.) Handbook of Uterine Thera- 
peutics. Post 8vo. pp. xii—309, Churchill, _ 


Tracts for the Thoughtful on Matters relating to the 
Religious Condition of the Age. 8vo. bds. Freeman. 

' de. 6d, 
Victor (Mrs. M. V.) The Gold Hunters; a Picture of 
Western Character, and Pike’s Peak Life. (Beadle’s 
American Library, No. 26.) Feap. 8vo. sd. pp. 118, 
Beadle. . 4 P . 6d. 


Woodfall’s Law of Landlord and Tenant; with a full 
Collection of Precedents, and Forms of Procedure. 
The Eight Edition. By W. R. Cole, Esq. Roy. 8vo. pp. 
Ixvi—1101. Steet. ? 3. 

Wilberforce (Samuel, Lord Bp. of Oxford.) Fellowship 
in Joy and Sorrow. A Sermon Preached in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Royal Chapel, in Windsor Castle, on the Sunday 
receding the Marriage of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 

arch 8, 1863. 8yo. sd. pp. 13, J, H.4J, Parker, 64d, 
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To meet the numerous applications from 


Scotland and Ireland, and to secure its | 
punctual delivery in the Provinces, THE | 
READER will in future be Published at 


Two o’Clock on Friday afternoons. 





“ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The New Story of Naval Ad- 


VENTURE, ‘‘ THE BRIGANTINE, by James Pascor, 
is published this day. 
RicHarp Benytiey, New Burlington Street. 








With Fifty beautiful Illustrations, by Wolf and 


Zwecker, 218., 
Baldwin’s African Hunting 


AND ADVENTURES, from Natal to the Zambesi Falls. 


“As amusing as ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’"*—Atheneum, 
“Pull of famous adventure.” —Eraminer. : 

* Will be read with thrilling interest.”—Morning Post. 
“A hunting epic in prose.” —Spectator. 


Ricwarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, in Two volumes, 8v0., 308.,with numerous fine En- 
gravings from Sir Joshua Reynolds, Cosway, &c., 


| 


The Diary and Correspondence | 


of the Rev. Dr. Taomas SepGwick WuHatter; including 


his Correspondence with Mrs, Piozzi, Mrs. Siddons, Miss | 


Seward, Mrs. Hannah More, etc. 3 
Wicxnam, Rector of Horsington, Somersetshire. 

“The Journal is filled with lively and forcible sketches, inter- 
wpereed now and then with a scene so delightiully comic, as 
almost to recall the more farcical bits of Moliere.""—Saturday 


Ricwarp Brentiey, New Burlington Street. 





In 8vo, with Fine Illustration, 15s., 


Narrative of a Successful Ex- 


By the Rev. Hitt D. | 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


PLORATION THROUGH THE INTERIOR OF AUS- | 


TRALIA, from Melbourne to the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
From the journals of WituruM Jonn Wits. By his 
Father, Wriu1amM WILLs. 


“Daring, observant, and manly, Wills is brought upon the 
scene, and his letters tell the story of a life which many an 
English youth, yet unborn, will take for a model.” —Atheneum, 


Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 





NEW WORK, by the Author of “‘ Initials” and ‘‘ Quits.”’ 
On Monday, the 13th of April, will be published, 


At. Odds: a Novel. By the 


Author of “‘ The Initials’’ and “‘ Quits.” 
London: Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


BARON LIEBIG'S NEW WORK. 
On Wednesday, April 1, in 1 Vol., 8vo0., price 10s. 6d., cloth, 


Natural Laws of Husbandry. 


By Justus von Liesia. Edited by Jonn Biytn, M.D., 
Professor of Chemistry in Queen's College, Cork, 
CONTENTS. 

| VIII. Earthy Phosphates, 








I. The Plant, 


IL. The Soil, IX. Ground Rape Cake. 
ILI, Action of Soil in Food of X. Wood Ash. 
Plants in Manure. XI. Ammonia and Nitric 


IV. Farm Yard Manure. 


Acid. 
v. System of Farm Yard XII. Common Salt—Nitrate of 


Manuring. Soda — Salts of Am- 
VI. Guano. | monia — Gypsum — 
VII, Pondrette—Human Ex-| Lime. 

crements, Appendices. 





London: Watton and Maserty, Upper Gower Street ; 
and Ivy Lane, Paternoster Row. 








Now Ready, In One Volume, crown 80, price 48. 6d. 


The Law of Impersonation, 


as applied to ABSTRACT IDEAS and RELIGIOUS 
DOGMAS. By 8. W. Hatt. 
appendix on the Dual Constitution of First Causation. 


Triever and Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London 


England’s Hope and Pride ; 
A PRAYER FOR THE PRINCE OF WALES. Arranged for 


Four Voices, in the MUSICAL HERALD for this week, with 
Five other Pieces of Standard Music. Price One Penny. 


B. BLAKE, 421, Strand, 








FAMILY HERALD HANDY BOOKS, 
Just Published, 


No. 1.—How to Carve, and 


HOW TO SERVE A DINNER. Price 2d. 





Third Edition. With an | 


No. 2.—First Steps in Chess. 


Price 2d. 
Now Ready, 


No 3.—A Manual of Music; 


With a Dictionary of Musical Terms, and an Explanation 
ro! Abbreviations and Signs most frequently used m 
usic, 


On the lst of May will be Published, No. 4 of the Series, 
price Threepence, 


Etiquette for Ladies 


B. Braxe, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


| SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 





PSALMS 


AND HYMNS FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP. 





APPENDIX, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover 1d.) 


24mo. Bourgeois 
18mo. Small Pica 
8vo. Pica 











NEW AND ENLARGED EDITI 
HYMNS, 24mo. Pearl (paper cover, 1}d.) .. 


24mo. Bourgeois .. 

18mo. Small Pica .. 

———— 8vo. Pica 

PSALMS AND HYMNS 
(paper cover, 2d.) .. 











, 24mo. Pearl 


24mo. Bourgeois 
18mo. Small Pica 
8vo. Pica 


NOW READY. 


Limp Cloth Cloth Boards. 
0 2 oe — 
oe 0 3 oe 0 4 
oe 0 4 oe 0 5 
ee 08 «. 0 10 
ON. 
0 3 oe — 
os 0 5 ee 0 6 
es 0 6 ee 0 7 
oe 1 6 ee 1 8 
ee 0 3 oe — 
0 7 es 0 8 
0 8 oe 0 9 
oe 1 10 es 2 0 


N.B.—The Old Editions of the Hymns with the Appendix, and of the Psalms and Hymns with 
the Appendix, may be had at the same prices as the “ New and Enlarged Edition.” 

*,* It is proposed to publish, at as early a date as possible, an Edition of the Society's om a 
selection of Psalms and Hymns, with accompanying appropriate Tunes, prepared under the editorship 


of James Turle, Esq., Organist of Westminster Abbey. 





DEPOSITORIES :—London, 77, Great Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.; 4, Royal 
Exchange, E.C.; 48, Piccadilly, W.; and by all Booksellers. 





*< . e A r *.r 
The Franklins ; or, The Story 
of a Convict. Now Publishing in LEISURE HOUR; 
Sixpence, Monthly ; One Penny, Weekly. 


Mount Athos, and the Simon- 


IDES MSS. In LEISURE HOUR, No. 586. 








———__________ 


London Coffee Houses, Past 


AND PRESENT; with Two Pictures representing 1763 
and 1863, by M‘Connell. In LEISURE HOUR, No. 586, 


Men I have Known.—Perry 


of the Morning Chronicle, and the Elder Disraeli. In 
LEISURE HOUR, No. 587. 


Ivan and Vasilesa; a Tale of 


Modern Life in Russia. Now Publishing in SUNDAY 
AT HOME; Sixpence, Monthly ; One Penny, Weekly. 


The Pentateuch : Who Wrote 


IT? In SUNDAY AT HOME, No 462, Price One Penny. 


The Fountain Kloof; or, Mis- 
sionary Life in South Africa ; is commenced in SUNDAY 
AT HOME, Part 107, Price Sixpence. 


Retierovs Tract Socrery, 56, Paternoster Row; and 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


























Now ready, in 8vo., price 6s., 


The PENTATEUCH and the BOOK 
of JOSHUA considered with Reference to the OBJEC- 
TIONS of the BISHOP of NATAL. By Rosert 
Moon, M.A., late Fellow of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Rrvinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 5s. 


The PRETENSIONS of BISHOP 


COLENSO to impeach the WISDOM and VERACITY 
of the COMPILERS of the HOLY SCRIPTURES 
considered. By the Rev. James R. Pager, M.A., 
Editor of ‘‘ Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles:’’ Author of ‘‘ Position of the Church of 
England in the Catholic World,’’ &c. &c. &c., and 
formerly Deputy Chaplain of the Chapel Royal, 
Hampton Court. 
Rivinetons, Waterloo Place, London. 


Mudie’s Select Library. 
NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS, 

Many copies of all the best Works of the season, and 
of the past twenty years, are in circulation at Mudie’s 
Library. 

Lists, with Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for 
Sale, will be forwarded, postage-free, on application. 

Cartes Epwarp Mvuprr, New Oxford Street, London. 
Branch Establishments—Manchester and Birmingham. 








NOTICE, 


Readers of the Best Literature 


are invited to apply for the New Number of Mudie's 
Library Circular, and to make their Selection from the 
ample Lists of Néw and Choice Books contained in its 
pages. 

‘These Lists, be it remembered, represent the main 
sources of the general information now in vogue,’’— 
Saturday Review, 


Carters Epwarp Mupre, New Oxford Street, London. 





T. 0. WEIGEL’S (of Leipzig) CATALOGUE 


oF 


BOOKS IN THE BELLES-LETTRES, 


From the Middle Ages to the Present Day, IN ALL LAN- 
auaGces of Europe and the East; particularly rich in 
Irautan Lrererature, including many RARE AND EARLY 
EpiTions of DANTE, BOCCACCIO, PETRARCA, and 
TASSO, and Earty Novets and Romancgs. 


Catalogues to be obtained, free by post, for Oxz Stamp, 
on application to 
Davip Nurt, 270, Strand; or 
WittuMs & Norcate, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


Karl Simrock’s Deutsche Volksbiicher, 


Nine Volumes, published at 12 Rthir., are to be had for 

a short time of the undersigned, at the reduced price o 

5 Rthiry i 
H. L. Browyer, 


Frankfurt-am-M. 











Now ready, Second Edition, corrected and eularged, post 4to., 


Oppen’s Postage Stamp 


ALBUM, AND CATALOGUE OF BRITISH AND 

FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, containing every infor- 

mation to guide the Collector, with a full account of all 

the Stamps of every country. 

The Album, price 3s. 6d., and the Catalogue, price 2. 6d., can 
be had separately. 


B. Buiaxe, 421, Strand; and all Booksellers. 


Le Courrier de 1l’Industrie. 


Revvse pes Manvracturges, Ateliers, Usines, Chantiers 
de Construction, et Laboratoires. Compte-Rendu des 
Publications Industrielles, des Expositions, des Cours, 
et des Sociétés technologiques. Rédacteur en Chef, 








| M. Vieror MEuNIER. 


Publicité donnée au Progrés. Industrie, Agriculture, 
Mines, Economie Domestique, Travaux Publics, Voies et 
Moyens de Locomotion, et de Correspondance. Justice 
rendue au Mérite. Histoire des Découvertes, Biographies 
des Hommes Utiles, Inventeurs, et Chefs d’ Industrie. 


Price, ror Exeranp, 163. per annum, post free. 
Bureavx: 30, Rue des Saints-Péres, & Paris. 
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Part 230.—Published APRIL 1. 


The Famil Herald; 


A DOMESTIC MAGAZINE 2 i INFORMATION 
AND AMUSEMENT. 
CONTENTS: 
THE SHAFTOS; OR, A MOTHER’S SECRET. 
SIX MONTHS AFTER DATE. 
THE BALANCE OF COMFORT AND HOW TO HOLD IT. 
MRS, ELLIS’S BABY. 
THE FIRST BALL. 
THE LEFT-HAND GLOVE. 
SPRING VIOLETS. 
ALICIA. 
LOVE ME FOR MYSELF ALONE, 
LEONORE OF CASTILE. 


ESSAYS upon Fools and Folly—Wrecks 
Optimism and Pessimism; or 
Good and Evil—Fashion ; its Foibles 


POETRY — FAMILY MATTERS—RECIPES—SCIENTIFIC 
AND USEFUL INFORMATION—STATISTICS—RAN - 
DOM READINGS—&c. 
Published Weekly and Monthly, by BENJAMIN BLAKE, 421, 
Strand; and Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders. Price 
Sixpence, 


our Shores— 
Concerning 








THE READER. 














7 ne 28 MARCH, 1863. 
‘Wall be published on the sist inst., Th 0 ‘hill, "My - 
; x e ornnl agazine 
The Westminster Review No. 40, (for APRIL), price ONE SHILLING, brs «bate Tiustra- 
No. XLVI. APRIL, 1903. é CONTENTS. 
CONTENTS: ROMOLA. (With An Illustration.) 
I, AUSTRIAN CONSTITUTION ALISM. CHAPTER KLVII.—Ch 


II. THE REFORMATION ARRESTED. 
JIL. RESOURCES OF INDIA. 
IV. THE JEWS OF WESTERN EUROPE. 
V. LADY MORGAN. 
VI. TRUTH versus EDIFICATION. 
VII. THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 


PORARY LITERATURE:—1. Theology and Philosophy. | 
Comztiitice , Sociol and Travels. 3. Science, 4. History and 
hy. 5. Belles Lettres. 





London: Tritnyer and Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Price 4s., Quarterly. ee prepaid, I2s., 


The Natural History Review, 


No. X., (APRIL 1863), containing :— | 
REVIEWS. ~ 

DE CANDOLLE ON SPECIES. 

HNOOKER’S WELWITSCHIA. 

LYELL’S ANTIQUITY OF MAN. 
BATES’ FAUNA OF THE AMAZON VALLEY. Pa 
| 
| 





HORANIMOW’S SCITAMINES. 

REGEL’S RUSSIAN FLORAS. 

VON MARTENS ON THE COLOURS OF PLANTS. 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF ad CRANIUM IN THE | 
VERTEBRATA. By H. RATHK 


ON THE STEM OF THE DICOTYLEDONS. (concluded from 
N. H. R., July, 1862,) by Professor OLIVER, F.L.S. 


ON TH FORMS OF PELORIA, By MaxweE tt T. acune, | 
ON THE FOssit, ESTHERLA. Ry Professor T. Rurrkt 


FERTI einy ain HYBRIDS OF DIFFERENT SPECIES OF | 
GENUS GALLUS. ByS. J. A. SALTER. 


ON mi... ‘anaes OF THE SIAMANG. By W. H. FLOWER 
of the Museum of the Royal Coll liege of 
s. 


ANATOMY OF THE OLFACTORY SEY IN CERTAIN 
MAMMALIA, By James Rosiz, M 


SCOTCH KJOKKENMODDINGS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. {Zoological). 


WILLIAMS and NoRGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Same, 
London; and 2, South Frederick Street, Bdinburgh. 





Black wood’s Magazine for | 


APRIL, 1862. No. DLXX. Price 2s. 64. 


CONTENTS. 


SENSATION DIPLOMACY IN JAPAN. 
MRS, CLIFFORD’S MARRIAGE.—Part II. 
SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 
THE INEXHAUSTIBLE CAPITAL. 
OAXTONIANA.—Part oes 
No. pe Self-Control. 
No. 1.— Modern. Misanthrope. 
srEDDING's LI LIFE OF BACON. 
THE YEANG-TAI MOUNTAINS, AND  SPIRIT- 
WRITING IN CHINA. 
MARRIAGE BELLS. 


Wra1tam BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh & London, 





One Shilling. 


Macmillan’s Magazine, 


Edited by Pavip MASSON. No. XLII., for APRIL, 1963 
completing Volume VIL.), is now ready. 


CONTENTS. 
l. VINCENZO; or, SUNKEN moUns. By JoHN RUFFINI, | 
‘Author of “ SLevense Benoni,’ Ch haps. 20—31. 
Ii, ae. OF ISRAEL. By yee Author of “John | 


Lil. IDEAL OF A LOCAL GOVERNMENT FOR THE ME- 
TROPOLIS. a. a HARE. 
IV. SOME ACCOUNT OF VILLAGE OF INVER- 
QUOICH. By Joun me yas or. 
Vv. TWO UNPUBLISHED POEMS. By the late W. SrIpwry 
WALKER. 


Vi. MY_UNCLE AND HIS HOUSE. A Story of Danish \ 
By M. GoLpscHMIpT. - _ | 





VIL. oan, Tyres LYELL ON THE ANTIQUITY OF 


VIII. A BEWITCHED KING. fy Sir Jonn Bowntnc. 


IX. MARGINALIA OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Rev. J. 
HAMILTON, D.D. 


X. “BE JUST AND FEAR NOT.” By the Dean op 
CANTERDURY. 
xi. = AND THE TREATY OF VIENNA. 
By. J. T. 
XII, SERVIA. "IN 1868. By PHILIP CHRISTITCH, 
y STITCH, Servian 


Volume VII, now veaty, handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. | 
MACMILLAN and Co,, London and Cambridge. | 


The Popular Science Review. 


Raited by JAMES SAMUELSON. No. VII. (APRIL), contains 
conan Ne poy Articles :— ' ~ nae 
0 H-WATER POLYZOA. With Tw Pass. t 
ener hana pA oe W. Hovenron, M. me eagles 

ION IN 
a Aves An, LoN oS NATIVE Bact By JvuLEs 


ies |< ge PUNGI, With Page Pinte. By Miss MARGARET 


THE HUMAN SKIN. With Page Plate. By Isaac AswE, M.B, 
beg Ad WOODS OF COMMERCE. By P. L. 
PU Balter of the Gowen pe Plate. By 8. J. MACKTE, F.G.S., 
ey tort BBaOn TWIG, With Page Plate. By Har- 
REVERT  eremess aotam ~~ een aed of patent is 
sous ators the Origin of Species (Mr. Darwin and 


nee on the Continent—Schools of Science 


ay 
# on je oa their Formation and Workin H. P. 
neat Pe Science Teacher). aoa vid stal- 





Translated from Les ‘hiondes, by stow; 
QUARTERLY SUMMARY OF THE VARI 
. ‘OF * OUS BRANCHES 


j 
| 
London : ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly, | 


eck 
* a tke —Counter-check. 
” LIX.—The Pyramid of Vanities. 
” L.—Tessa Abroad and at Home. 
* Li1.—Monna Brigida’s Conversion. 


LIFE IN A BARRACK, 
CORPULENCE, 
MARCH WINDS. 


| The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. (With an Illustration.) 


CHAPTER XXII.—Lord de Guest at home. 
2 XXII1.—Mr. Plantagenet Palliser. 
am XXIV.—A — n-Law and a Father-in- 
w 


A RUN Jt at S's a tLTHE SOUTHERN STATES. By an 
Officer. 


English 


| OATHS. 


THE CILICIAN PIRATES. By W. FRANK SMITH. (Withan 
Tilustration.) 

POLAND AND HER FRIENDS. 

NOTES on SCIENCE, 


wy! the Stomach digests and is not digested. The 
pane in our Atmosphere, and its Effect on Heat. 
momy of the Invisible. Iced Water. 


ALEXANeEs NES, 
A Letter to some Country;Cousins. 


SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


Price 5s. Quarterly. Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s. Post free. 
THE 


‘J ournal of Sacred Literature 
for APRIL, 1863 (New Series, No. V.) 
CONTENTS. 
I. THE CODEX SINAITICUS. 
Il. MEMOIRS OF BOSSUET. 
111. NOTES OF A VISIT TO MALTA. By the late Rev. J- 
CHAPMAN. 
IV. RENAN: LES HISTORIENS CRITIQUES DE JESUS. 


VI. THE IMPORTANCE OF LINGUISTIC PREPARATION 
FOR MISSIONARIES, with Remarks on Christian 
Literature in Eastern Vernaculars. By the Rev. Cu. 
H, H. Wrient, M.A. 

VII. = SCRIPTURES AND THEIR LAN- 


VIIL THE BIBLE AS THE WORD OF GOD. 
IX. EXEGESIS OF DIFFICULT TEXTS. 


X. ANECDOTA SYRIACA,. By W. Wrieart, of the British 
Museum. 


XI. THE SAMARITAN PENTATEUCH. 
XII. OBITUARY: THE LATE DR. EDWARD ROBINSON. 
XIII. CORRESPONDENCE, 
XIV. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
XV. MISCELLANIES—THE SIMONIDES MSS., &c., &c. 


WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 














Part Ill. Price Sixpence, 


The Musical Herald. <A 


Weekly Journal of Music. 
CONTENTS: 


THE WINDS WHISTLE COLD: Glee for Three Voices. Sir 


H. R. BIsHop. 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. The words from 
Shakspeare’s “As You Like It.” Dr. ARNE. 


WALTZ. BEETHOVEN. 
RETIREMENT: Glee. Dr. Seana, 
OH! BEAUTEOUS EYES: Round. 


Cmgnals: ENGLAND'S HOPE AND PRIDE. A Prayer for 
he Prince of Wales. The words by M.A. Brrp. The music 
= C. GUYNEMER. Inserted by permission of the Author, 


TRUE LOVE. WEBER. 


ALLEMANDE. For the Pianoforte. 
LOVELY NAN. With new ag ny and Acco iment, 
for this Work, by BERT GUYLOTT. ords by 
CHARLES DIBDIN. 
WALTZ. Composed expressly for this Work, by JoHN HIL1s. 
SWEET DOTH —_— THE ROSY MORNING: Duet. Dr. 
HARRINGTON 


BLITHE HAVE I BEEN. The Poetry by Burns, With New 
Accompaniment, arranged for this Work. 


| I LOCK’D UP ALL MY TREASURE. From the Opera of “The 
Quaker.” 


DIBviyn. 
"WALTZ. Composed expressly for this Work. 


| Tas ANGLERS’ DUET. Words by IzAac WALTON. Music 
by H. Lawes. 


| MAY MORNING. Ballad. Written for this Work. PansERon. 


var I GAZE IN THOSE BRIGHT EYES. Fromacollection 


of American Ballads. J. H. HEwert. 


| WALTZ, BRETHOVEN. 


= RISING OF THE LARK. Welsh air. Newly arran ~ 
for this Work by G. HOGARTH. The poetry by the late 
GRANT, of Laggan. 


| BLOW, GENTLE GALES. Quintet. Music {by Sir H. R. 


BISHOP. 


| WALTZ, From the Opera of “ Lucrezia Borgia.” 
| ATR, 


YE ae AND BRAES. Arranged for two Voices. The 
ords by BURNS. 


now ARE WE MET. Round. 

THE hy MEDITATION, Irish Melody. Words by 

now SWEET IN THE WOODLANDS. Duct. Dr. Har- 
RINGTON. 

FRESH AND STRONG THE BREEZE IS BLOWING. Air in 
“ Inkle and Yarico,” arrangedfor two Voices. ARNOLD. 
London: Published by B. BLAKR, Family Herald Office, 


421, Strand; and may be had of all Booksllers, Music-sellers, 
and News-agents, 





The Pupil Teacher. 


No, LXVIL. Price Threepence. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICA, 
NOTES OF LESSONS. 

CRITICISMS, 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 
INTELLIGENCE. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


B. BLAKR, 421, Strand, 
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Price Sixpence, Monthly. 


The Englishwoman’s Domestic 
MAGAZINE. 


Contents of No. XXXVI. (APRIL.) 
I. CONSTANCE CHORLEY. Chapters XLI. to XLV. 
II. CONCERNING PRECIOUS STONES. 
Chap. III. Diamonds and their Properties. 
» IV. Historic Diamonds. 
III MEREDETH CHICHESTER. 


Chap. VII. Meredeth’s Home. 
“ VIII. The Yellow Dress. 
pat IX. The Honorable George shrinks from 
the lion he has aron 
. ” X. An Old Acquaintance in a new dress. 


IV. THE BOOK OF THE MONTH. “Sylvia’s Lovers.” 
By Mrs. Gaskell. 


Vv. THE MUSIC OF THE MONTH. 
VI. THE FASHIONS. 
VIL. THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S CONVERSAZIONE, 
The Title-page and Index for Vol. VI. are included. 

A Coloured Fashion Plate, and a pretty Coloured Slipper Pat- 
tern of Roses and Buds. 

A large Sheet of Patterns for useful and ornamental Needle- 
work. Illustrations of six New Mantles, with back and part 
view, and full descriptions for making. 

A SUPPLEMENT of the “‘ Englishwoman’s Domestic Magazine”’ 
is also published, price 6d., comprising information on matters 
relating to Dress and Needlework; a Fashion Plate of extra 
size; and a Large Sheet in Chromo-Lithography, showing the 
New Colours and Designs for Spring Silks. 

A Specimen Number of the Magazine sent post free for 6d. 

A Specimen of the Supplement post free for 6d. 


London: 8S. O. BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C. 





Price 6d, Monthly, 


The Boy’s Own Magazine. 


¢ Bai of No. IV. (APRIL.) 
I, CRESSY AND POLCTIERS. ~ sar J. G. EDGAR, 
Chap. XXIII.—My Rele 
ee XXIV.—The Falcon “Revisited. 

XXV.—The Crisis. 
ai XXVI.—The Eve of Battle. 

om XXVII.—Face to Face 

- XXVIIL—Neville’s Cross. 

With Mlustrations by Robert Dudley. 

II. i REPTILE HOUSE IN THE REGENT’S PARK, 
By Rev. G. Woop, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Lllustrated by Harden 
Ss. Malvitie. 

Ill, THE WESTMINSTER BOYS, with full page Illustra- 
tion by Frederick Skill. 

IV. THEADVENTURES OF REUBEN DAVIDGER, Seven- 
teen Years and Four Months a Captive among the aks of 
Borneo. Bythe author of ‘* Wild Sports of the World.” Chapter 
1V.—I enjoy a short spell of happiness—Our ship Imed—I 
overhear a mysterious conversation about pirates—Appearance 
of a pirate scout—Five piratical prahus bear down upon ns—The 
particulars of our bloody fight with them—l am wounded and 

ken prisoner. Illustrated by Harden 8S. Melville. 

Vv. A COASTING VOYAGE FROM THE THAMES TO THE 
TYNE. Part [IV.—From Boston Deeps to Scarborough, With 
full page Lilustration by H. G. Hine and J. W. Archer, 

VI. THE YOUNG NORSEMAN. By W. B. RAN 
Chapter VII.—Eric’s notion of amusing a Indy. ‘Chapter Vul 
—Eric’s novel entertainment. Chapter LX he hearth with- 
out Eric. Illustrated by Robert Dudley. 

Vil. CHEMISTRY. By W. G. HOwGRAVE. Cha ter VI.— 
Hydrogen. Chapter VII.—Carbon. With Illustratiye Diagrams. 

VIII. SEAMANSHIP, With full page Illustration by M. 
Morgan, 

1X. THE KING OF THE GIPSIES. With Illustrations 
from Etchings by Jacques Callot. 

X. THE STORY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. By EDWIN 
F. ROBERTS. chapter ViI.—Under Henry VIII. and Mary. 
Chapter VII.—Elizabeth and her Admirals. Lllustrated. 

XI. UPINTHEALPS. By Captain WRAXALL. Chapter VII. 
—The Chamois. Chapter VIII.—Chamois Hunting. With full 
page Illustration. 

XII. GLIMPSES INTO PETLAND. 

XIII. UPON THE DEATH OF THE LORD PROTECTOR. 
(Poetry.) 

XIV.—PUZZLE PAGES. By C. H. BENNETT, &c., &c. 

A number sent post free for seven stamps. 


London: 8, O, BEETON, 248, Strand, W.C, 


The Intellectual Observer. 


REVIEW OF NATURAL HISTORY, MICROSCOPIC RE- 
SEARCH AND RECREATIVE SCIENCE, published Monthly, 
ee One Shillig. Illustrated with full-page plates in Colours 
and Tints. No, XV. APRIL, 1863. 

CONTENTS: 


THE NEW BRITISH SNAKE ey Leevis), Small 
Crowned Smooth Snake. By A. D. BARTLETT. (Witha 
Coloured Pilate.) 


Flows .erors OF THE DESERT, By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, 


OBSERVATION OF BOLIDES. By ALEXANDER S, HERSCHEL, 
B.A. (With an Illustration,) 


THE FEET OF ARACHNIDA, By L, LANE CLARKE. (Witha 
Tinted Plate.) 


VARIATIONS IN PLUMAGE, By W. B. TEGETMEIER. (With 
an Illustration.) 


VEGETABLE TEXTILE FIBRES. By J. W. M‘Gautry. 

FORAMINIFERA. By T. Rymer Jones, F.R.S. 

PUMPING SOVEREIGNS AT THE MINT. 

THE DISSOCIATION OF WATER. 

JAMAICA SEA-SIDE NOTES. By the Hon. RicHArRD HI. 

MAN’S PLACE IN ZOOLOGY. 

TRADE MARKS—Ancient and Modern. By H. Nog, Hum- 
PHREYS. (With Illustrations.) 

EXAMINATION OF TADPOLES. 

VARIABLE STAR SSR AStOns. 
LL.B, F.R.A.S. 

SPECULA FOR TELESCOPES.— Double Stars.—Occultations.— 
Transits of + one Satellites, By the Rey. T. W. 
Wess, F.R.A.S 

ANALYSIS OF MIXED FABRICS, 





By GEORGE KNorTt, 


| FLAME-COLOURS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. By W. B. Tr- 
GETMEIER. ‘ 


NOTES AND MEMORANDA. 
GROOMBRIDGE and ss 5, Paternoster Rew. 


Price 3d. Monthly. 


The Paper Trade 
The Paper Trade Review. 


Edinburgh: Macyrven and Cameron. 
London: Sitwexiy, Marsnarrt, and Co. 





Review. 
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THE READER. 





28 MARCH, 1863. 





MESSRS. TRUBNER & 00.’S 
RECENT -PUBLICATIONS. 


THE REV. THEODORE PARKER. 
The Collected Works of Theo- 


DORE PARKER, Minister of the Twenty-eighth Congregational 
Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological. Polemical,. 
on Critical Writings; Sermons, 8 hes, and Addresses; and 
emery Miscellanies. Edited by FRANCES PoWER COBBE. 
Containing Discourses en Matters pertaining to 


Religion; with Preface by the Editor, and a —— of Parker, | 


from a medallion by Saulini. 380 pp., cloth, p 
a Containing Ten Sermons, and Fouvers. 00 pp., cloth, 
price 


PROFESSOR WILSON. 
Essays and Leetures, Chiefly 


ON THE REL IGION OF THE HINDUS. By Horace H. WIL- 
son, M.A., F.R.S., late Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, 
Rost. Two Volumes, 8vo., pp. 308 and 416, cloth, price 1 


ITT. 


PROFESSOR RASK. 
A Short Tractate on the Long- 


EVITY ascribed to the PATRIARCHS im the BOOK OF 
GENESIS, and its relation to the H w Chronology; the 
Flood, the Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, ete., ete. 
From the Danish of the late PROFESSOR RASK; with his manu- 
script corrections, and large additions from his autograph, now 
for the first time printed. With a Map of ise and the eir- 
cumjacent Lands. Crown $vo., pp. 134, boards, price 2s. 6d. 


dy. 


SPINOZA. 


Tractatus. Theologico-Politicus : 


4 Critical Enquiry into the History, Purpose, and Authenti- 
[—— Hebrew Seriptures ; with, the Right to Free Thought 
Free Discussion assert and shown to be not only 
consistent but necessarily bound up by Kg 2 Piety, and Good 
Government. In One Volume, 8vo. rice 10s. 6d. 
By BENEDICT DE SPINOZA. From the DP iatinn. With an Intro- 
duction and Notes by the Editor. 
“We would recommend some of those writers whose specula- 
a on Ge Jewish Scriptures have recently excited attention 
make 
Politicus’ of Spinoza, in which they will find whatever ts deep 


and comprehensive in the criticism of these subjects.”—Edin- | 


h Review, for January. 


MR. HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. 
A Dictionary of English Ety- 


MOLOSY. By Barepnen WEDGWOopD, M.A., late Fellow of 


Coll. Cam. (E.to P.) 8&vo., pp. 520, cloth, price I4s. 
(wint be complete in Three Volumes.) first volume may 
still be had, at the same price. 


* ae are a class of books not usually estecmed light 
yonning; Dat but no intelligent man were to be pitied who should 

find himself shut nat Sp oa a rainy day, in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of ury Plain, with no other means of recrea- 
fom than that which Mr. 


we + s , Donne of English 
tymology’ could afford him. would read it through 


cover to cover, at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the 

—— volume to a to begin =. Let pet It is a very able — 
of great rese: izhtful surprises, a repertory 0: 

the fairy tales of it of linguistic scienee.’’—Spectator. 


VL 
PROFESSOR ED. WELLER’S 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Thick 8vo., elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, price 7e. 6d., 
AN IMPROVED 


DICTIONARY: 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH, 
AND 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH, 


DRAWN FROM 


The Best Sources extant in both Bangquages : 
IN WHICH ARE NOW FIRST INTRODUCED MANY 
TECHNICAL, SCIENTIFIC, LEGAL, COMMERCIAL, 
NAVAL, AND MILITARY TERMS; 

AND TO WHICH ARE ADDED, 


SEPARATE VOCABULARIES 


OF 


ENGINEERING AND RatLway TERMS: OF THOSE DESCRIPTIVE 
or Stream Power anv Stream Naveeation; or Gro- 
GRAPHICAL NAMES, AND THOSE OF ANCIENT MytHo- 
LOGY, AND OF Persons OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY; 

AND OF CHRISTIAN NaMEs ty Praesent Use; 


TOGETHER WITH AN 


ENGLISH PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
FOR THE USE OF FOREIGNERS. 


‘EDWARD WELLER, 


Late Professor of the Atheneumand Episcopal College of Bruges. 


Tae want of a good practical Dictionary of the two lan- 
guages to which this volume is devoted, had long been 


THE INDIAN MIRROR, 
A CALCUTTA NEWSPAPER ; 


Pusisseep on THe Ist AND l6rH oF EYERY MoyNTH, 


By C. H. Manves, 10, Wéston's Lane, Calcutta, price 
8 Rs. in advance, or 12 Rs. in arrear, ann annually. 
London Agent— 
James Mappen, 3, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





FURNISHED. 


Collected and Edited by Dr. REINHOLD | 


| Offices :—1, Dale Street, Liverpool ; 


hemselves masters of the ‘Tractatus Theologico- | 





felt, and by no one more so than by the compiler himself, | 


who filled the chair of the English Pro 


rofessor of the | 


Atheneum and Episcopal College at Bruges; and to 


M. Edward Weller the merit is due of having quitted the | 
beaten track, and taking ‘‘Johnson’s Dictionary,’”’ as | 
edited by Dr. Toda, and the “‘ Dictionnaire de |’Aca- | 
démie Frang¢aise’’ in its last revised form for the founda- 
tion, by aid of the labours of Boyer, Hamoniére, Bailey, | 
Walker, Crabb, Webster, and others, of having produced 
a dictionary eminently calculated to render the reading 
of the current literature and ne of the day, no 
longer a wearisome task to the student of either lem 

. There is one featare in the work to which the 
publishers desire to call the reader's attention,—the in- 
troduction of a careful selection of these words which 
modern progress hascalled into being—Technical, Scien- 
tific, Legal, Commercial, Naval, and Military terms, 
without a a ye of hy | no one can join in the 
conversation of our present or understand 
literature of the times. — oy i 


TRUBNER and CO., 60, Paternoster Row, London, and | 
D. NUTT, 270, Strand. 





Advantageous London Resi- 


DENCE. A Gentleman is desirous offletting, for six 
months, his Large Residence, which is well furnished, 
retaining only the Ground Floor as Solicitor's Offices. 
There are two Drawing-rooms, Dining-room, 6 Good Bed- 


rooms, Dressing-room, and Bath-room, together with 
Terms | 


good domestic offices. Gas and Water laid on. 
very moderate. Messrs. Hammonp & Kirxvanp, Auction- 
| eers and Estate Agents, 3, Carry Street, Opposite Lin- 

coln’s Inn Gateway, W.C. 


DP fete = — = 





| POLK, with about 3 acres of Ground, suitable for the 
immediate reception of a Gentleman's Family. Rent, 
£230 perannum. Messrs. Hammonp & Ktrxktanp, Auction- 


eers and Estate Agents, 3, Cargxy Sreset, Opposite Lin- | 


| coln's Inn Gateway, W.C 


‘The LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established in 1836.—Empowered by Special Acts of 
Parliament. 





29 and 21, Poultry, 
London. 

The ANNUAL REPORT for the past year shows the 
following results—to which the attention of the public is 
requested, as evidencing the progress and position of the 
Company. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS £1,417,808 88. 44. 


Annual Premiums in the Fire Department . £436,065 
Annual Premiums in the Life Department . £138,703 
Accumulated LifeReserve . . . . £841,540 


The liability of Proprietors is unlimited. 


SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


OCK LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
15, NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, 
LONDON, E.C. 

ESTABLISHED A.D. 1806, 








‘ 


ACCUMULATED FUND 








Copies of the ANNUAL REPORTS and BALANCE SHEETS, as 
well as of the PERIODICAL VALUATION ACCOUNTS, TABLES OF 
RATES, and every information, to be obtained en application to 


JOHN GODDARD, Actuary. 








AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
FLEET STREET, LONDON, 
Instituted 1823, 
Invested Assets ; , ‘ £5,000,000 


Annual Income . , 490,000 
Profits divided every fifth year. 
Four-fifths of the Profits allotted to the 

Assure. 
The Bonnses added to the Policies at the 

five Divisions of Profits which have hitherto 

been made, amount to - £3,500,000 


The next Division of Profits will be made 
up to 3lst December, 1864, 
The Society has paid in Claims— 
Sums Assured £4,576,280 


Bonuses 1,209,190 
Together - £5,785,420 


For Prospectuses and Forms for effecting Assurances 
apply to the Actuary, at the Society’s Office, F lect Street, 
London, E.C, 

WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, 

January, 1863. Actuary. 


AW FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 
Subscribed Capital, £5,000,000, 





Trustees. 


‘The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 


The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L..Knight 


Bruce. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner, 


The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
William Brougham, Esq. 


Insurances expiring at Lady Day should be renewed 
within fifteen days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, 
or with any of its agents throughout the country. 

This holds itself responsible, under its Fire 
Policy, for any damage done by explosion of gas. 


E. BLAKE BEAL, Sceretary, 
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Furnished Residence rm oan) — | 









aoe 
—— 


NORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


Instituted 1808, upon the principle of Mutual Assuran-c. 

This Society affords UNUSUAL ADVANTAGES to the 
intending Assurer. 

The Rates of tegen are 10 PER CENT. LESS than 
those of most Offices. 

THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS belong to tho 
Assured. 





Ono-half of the first five Annual Premiums may remtin 
as a permanent charge upon Policies effected for th» 
whole duration of life, 


PRESENT POSITION OF THE SOCIETY. 





The Accumutiations exeeed . £2,000,000 
The Amount Assured is upwanis of . £5,570,465 
Capital in hand ‘ . £2,027,805 
Annual Income exceeds £24),000 


£2,112,512 have been paid to the representatives of 
deceased members during the last TEN Years. 

For further Information and Prospectus apply at theo 
Society's Offices, Surrey Street, Norwich ; Crescent, New 
Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London. 





| (1LERIC. AL, MEDICAL, . AND GENER AL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 

13, ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
EstaBLisHep 1824, 





| Financial results of the Society's operations. 


The Annual Income exceeds . ‘ £200,000 
| The Assurance Fund safely invested is over £1,330,000 
| New Annual Premiums for the last year £10,017 
Bonus added to Policies at the last Division £275,077 

Total Claims by death paid . , . £1,731,779 


The following are among the distinctive features of the Society : 

Crepit System.—On Policies for the whole of life, one 
half of the Annual Premiums during the first five years 
may remain on credit, and may either continue asa debt 
on the Policy, or be paid off at any time. 

Low Rares or Premium ror Youne Lavas, with early 
participation in Profits. 

InvaLip Laves may be pea at Premiums propor- 
tioned to the increased risk 

Prompt S&TTLEMENT OF " Cxarms.—Claiins paid thirty 
days after proof of death. 

Tae Accounts anp Batance Sueers are at all times 
open to the inspection of the Assured, or of persons pro- 
posing to assure, 


Tables of Rates and Forms of Proposal can be obtaince1 
from any of the Society’s Agents, or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFPE, Acrvary & Srcrerary, 
13, St. James's Synare, Loudon, 8.W. 
The Reversionary Bonus at the Division 
Se ennceatiees ail and the Bonus 28 per 
Cent., on the iums paid in the 5 years. 
: a next Division of Profits will take place in January, 
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THE VIVARIUM, 
No. 45, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


Aquariums of all Forms, Sizes, 
AND MATERIALS; Marine and Fresh-water Animala 
and Plants, and every requisite for the study of this 
living page of Natural History, at Moderate Prices. 





—_—_— = 


WHITWORTH RIFLE. 


The Manchester Ordnance 


and RIFLE COMPANY beg to give notice that’ Warr- 
worts Ordnance, Rifles, and Ammunition are Manufac- 
tured by Mr. Warrwouru'’s Parewt Macwrnxry only at 
their works in Sackvitux Srresr, Mawcwesrer. 
Applications may be made either at the above Works, 
or at the Company’s Office, 28, Pall-mall, London, 8.W. 
The Rifles and Ammunition may be also obtained 
through the Agency of any respectable Gunmaker. 


Coloured Flannel Shirts.— 


Prize Medal awarded to TURESHER and GLENNY for very 
fine and superior PLANNEL SHIRTS, India tweed suits, 
and India gauze waistcoats. 

Lists of prices on application to THRESHEE and GLEN) < | 
General Outfitters, next door to Somerset House, Strand. 


Chandeliers for -Room 


AND LIBRARY, Candelabra, Moderator Lamps, in Bronze, 
Ormolu, China and Glass, Statuettes in Parian, Vases ani 
other Ornaments. 


OSLER, 45, O.cord Street, W. 

















_Osler’s Glass Chandeliers, Wall 


Lights, and Lustres, for Gas and Candies, Table Glass, &c. 
Glass Dinner Services for 12 persons, from £7 15s. 
Glass Dessert Services for 12 persons, from £2. 
All articles marked in plain figures. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
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In Three Volumes, post 8vo0., 
DEEP WATERS. 
A NOVEL. 


By MISS ANNA DRURY. 


Author of “‘ Misrepresentation,”’ ‘‘ Friends and Fortune.” 
(This day. 


In feap. 8v0., 58., 


THE GREEK CHRISTIAN POETS 


AND 


THE ENGLISH POETS. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 


In Two Volwmes, post 8vo., 21s., 


LIFE IN THE SOUTH 


FYROM THE 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE WAR. 


By A BLOCKADED BRITISH SUBJECT. 


Being a Social History of those who took part in the 
Battles, from a personal acquaintance with them 
in their own Homes. 


“The Authoress has enjoyed great and unusual facili- 


_ ties for her work, from a personal acquaintance with 


many of the leading men who took part in the battles. 
. + + There is much in it calculated to throw light 
on the social condition and status both of the slaves 
and their masters in the south.’’—Obdservrer. 


In One Volume, demy 8vo., 18s., 


THE LIFE OF LORD BOLINGBROKE, 


SECRETARY OF STATE IN THE REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE, 


Br THOMAS MACKNIGHT, 
[This day. 
“This volume is a valuable contribution to —— 
phical literature. * * * Mr. Macknight has presented us 
with the most comprehensive view of the character of 
Bolingbroke that yet been published,’’—Bell’s 
Weekly Messenger. 


Second Edition. In Two Volumes, post 8vo., 21s., 


ROBA DI ROMA. 


BY 


WILLIAM W. STORY. 
[This day. 


It will recall many pleasant memories to those who have 
among its haunting glories ... Mr. Story is 

the man to give N: minds the reflection of 
talian bright and many-sided life. He has lived in 
Rome in the spring and the summer, as well as the 


winter or tourist’s season. He has studied the life of the 
people, as well as the lions of the place.’’—Rzapgr. 





In demy 8vo, 14s., 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF ST. BERNARD, 


ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX, 
. By J. COTTER MORISON, ‘ 


**Mr. Morison writes in good honest English, clearly 
and forcibly, and worthy of his brilliant subject... . 
The book reads like a romance, and the career of the 
Senairtanbemsin et tie weikd of to- alee centre 

e oO as of an 
of Alexandre Dumas’s heroes in the workd of fact,’’— 
Saturday Review. 





In Two Volumes, demy 8vo, price 228., with Forty Illustra- 
tions by J.B, Millais, AR.A, ec 


ORLEYT FARM. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 





CHarmMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 











AMUSEMENT FOR THE EASTER HOLIDAYS. 





Next Week, with 24 large Illustrations, 4to., price One Guinea, 


LISPINGS FROM LOW LATITUDES ; 


BEING AN 


ILLUSTRATED JOURNAL 


OF 


A 


TOUR TO THE EAST. 


By THE HON. IMPULSIA GUSHINGTON. 
Epirep sy LORD DUFFERIN. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 





MR. MURRAY’S POPULAR EDITIONS. 


—@—— 
The following are now Ready. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson ; 


including the TOUR to WALES and the HEBRIDES. 
With Notes by Lory Stowe tt, Str W. Scort, Mackin- 
TOSH, MARKLAND, LockHart, &c. Edited by Mr. Croker. 
With Portraits. In Ten Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s. each; 
or 12s, bound in cloth. 





It 


Crabbe’s Poetical Works, with 


his Lire, Letrers, and Journats. Edited by his Son. 
With Notes by Scorr, Heper, Moorg, Roeesrs, &c, With 
Illustrations. In Seven Parts. Royal 8vo. 1s, each ; 
or 8s, 6d, bound in cloth. 


Moore’s Life of Byron. With 


his Letrers and Jovrwats. With Notes by Jrerrrry, 
HesEr, Witson, Moorz, Girrorp, CraBse, LocKHArT, 
&c. With Portraits. In Nine Parts. Royal 8vo. ls. 
each; or 10s, 6d. bound in cloth. 


IV. 

b ] e e 
Byron’s Poetical Works, with 
Notes by Jerrery, Hesrer, Witson, Moorr, Girrorp, 
Crappe, Locxnart, &c. With Portrait and Illustrations. 
In on Parts, Royal 8vo. 1s. each; or 10s. 6d. bound 
in c 0 . 


The Knapsack Byron. A 


Compete Epition or tHE Porticat Works, printed for 
the convenience of Travellers. Portrait. Post 8vo. 6s. 

“In clearness and beauty of “The most complete and com- 
type, this is a model of a book ; es edition of rd Byron’s 
the o has been to produce | Poems which has ever been 
an tion which should not} published. Asa companion for 
encumber the portmanteau! the traveller, nothing can be 
Ou the Tourist.’”’-—Notes and | more valuable,”’—Odserver. 

8. 


Childe Harold. Price Six- 


PENCE. With Portrait. 
VII. 


Childe Harold. Price One 


Suittive. With Portrait and Vignette Titles. 


Childe Harold. Price Half-a- 


Crown. 


IX. 
The Beauties of Lord Byron’s | 
POETICAL and PROSE WRITINGS. With Portrait of | 
the Poet at the Age of Seven. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 








Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


BY HER MAJESTY’S SPECIAL PERMISSION. 


A WELCOME. 
DEDICATED TO 
H.R.H. ALEXANDRA, PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Cloth, with gilt edges, 10s. 6d. ; white calf, £1 le. 


e 
** Whoever happens to want an Easter offering for his 
own or any body else’s bride, sister, or daughter, cannot 
do better than purchase a copy of ‘A Welcome,’ in its 


| handsome green and gold binding.’’—Saturday Review. 


‘“‘The ‘Welcome’ is admirably printed, sumptuously 


| apparelled, and deserves another welcome in its turn.’’ 


—The Atheneum. 

** Miss Faithfull’s new volume is certain to be one of the 
handsomest gilt-books of the year, and from its purpose 
will doubtless be one of the most popular.’’—Tae ReapEr. 

** Radiant with greenand g ld, its leaves just tinted with 
the colour of a bridal blush, and its printing the very 
—_s of ‘ pica,’ this ‘Welcome’ issued from the 

ictoria Press is not unworthy even of the hand of its 
fair and Royal object, the Princess Alexandra,’’—The 
Daily Telegraph. 

**It cannot fail to be a coveted reminiscence of the 
Prince’s bridal.’’—The Press. 

‘*. . Besides the writers we have mentioned, the author 
of ‘John Halifax,’ Isa Craig, Anthony Trollope, Mr. 
Kingsley, Mr. Maurice, Hon. Mrs. Norton, and a score 
of others, have contributed to form a volume which is 
not only worthy of its object, but will no doubt form an 
appropriate gift to other than royal brides, and an orna- 
ment to other than princely boudoirs.’’— The Star. 

**It will have, and deserves to have, a great run as a 
wedding present, for Miss Faithfull’s own work is mag- 
nificently done, and rivals the best specimens of mascu- 
line printing; and as for the intellectual interior, the 
good element is quite sufficiently good to give the book a 
real value. Mr. Trollope’s story, ‘ Miss Ophelia Gledd,’ 
is quite the best of his minor performances,’’—The Spec- 
tator. 


THE VICTORIA MAGAZINE. 


On the Ist of May, 1863, a new Monthly, entitled the 
Victoria Magazine, price One Shilling, will be issued from 
the Victoria Press. 


CONTENTS OF MAY NUMBER. 
Social Life in the United By Edward Dicey. 


States. 
The Unspiritual World of By R. H. Hutton. 








Spirits. 
A Poem. By Christina Rossetti. 
A Serial Tale. By T. A. Trollope. 


The Career of English- By Meredith Townsend. 
women in India. 
A Journal kept in Egypt. 


By Nassau Senior. 
The Law of Libel. 


By A Barrister, 
etc., etc., 

Information will be given respecting the proceedings 
of Societies, Bills passed or rejected in Parliament, &c. ; 
also Short Notices of Recent Publications, English and 
Foreign. 





London: Emry Farrarvtt, Printer and Publisher in 
Ordin to Her Majesty, Victoria Press Offices, Princes 
Street, over Square, W., and 83a, Farringdon Street, 
E.C. 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LECTURES. 


The only Course Revised by 


the Author for Publication. 








THE LECTURES NOW BEING DELIVERED BY PROFESSOR HUXLEY, 


AT THE 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 


THE MEDICAL 


APPEAR WEEKLY IN 


TIMES AND GAZETTE, 


Illustrated with numerous Woop ENGRAVINGS. 
Price 6d. Stamped 7d. 





JOHN CHURCHILL & SONS, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 








Ny Ty en convene, of Berrey , Dulwich Road, Brixton, 
in of Middlesex blish 
Bt, Bride, in the City of London, Saturday: March ao ieee? Of & Lyndhurst 


in the County of Surrey, at his Office No. 37, Bell Yard, Tem e Bar, in the Liberty of th 
Grove, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, at the Ofte, 112, Fleet Street, in he Pa ia of 


the Parish 
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